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FOREWORD 


L., 1s hoped that the use of this book will bring about a better 
appreciation of poetry through the experience of choral reading. 
There is in choral reading a contagion of interest, a sharing of 
poetic experience, for it is a social or communal activity. 

To aid the members of the chorus to read with unanimity of 
understanding and to stimulate them to quick and clear vision of 
the pictures that they read, the compiler has included: (1) a 
paragraph about the author or the poem, with general observa- 
tions on its interpretation; (2) columns of specific comments 
that will prove helpful in the reading of the poems. These notes 
call attention to qualities of mood in the lines, to emphasis values, 
and to word pictures. 

The material in this book has been selected, for the most part, 
from the works of modern poets who have a universal appeal for 
boys and girls and men and women everywhere. In order that 
these poems may be used most widely not only by groups of girls, 
or by groups of boys, but also by mixed choruses of both men 
and women, the author has included for each of these various 
groups special directions which have proved highly effective in 
actual practice. 

If the book is to be used in a co-educational school, the stu- 
dents should be divided into four semi-choruses: (1) the girls 
with high or “light” voices and (2) those with lower-pitched or 
“dark” voices; and, similarly, (3) the boys with the higher voices 
and (4) those with deeper voices. Directions for the arrange- 
ments will be found set between lines of the poem itself. 

However, if the chorus is to be made up entirely of boys or 
entirely of girls, the group should be divided into three semi- 
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choruses: high, middle, and low, depending upon the pitch or 
tonal quality of their voices. Occasionally, lines will be assigned 
to solo readers, indicated as Solo I or Solo II. 

Some selections require a unison reading of the whole chorus, 
and so no division is indicated in those poems, while others which 
are arranged for semi-choruses may also be read in unison if 
desired. 

The compiler of this anthology hopes that students will find 
these poems and comments interesting and stimulating enough 
to want to read them together, over and over. This is a book not 
for home reading, but for vigorous use in a group, to the end that 
all who read aloud from it may realize the experience of living 
poetry. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 


Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else, 

The day what belongs to the day—at night the party of 
young fellows, robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs.” 1 


War Wuirman, striding up and down the land, heard the 
varied carols of the people of his day, and retold his impressions 
in verse. Now another poet, Carl Sandburg, who likewise feels 
the strong pulse beat of the people, asks: 


“Who shall speak for the people? 
who has the answer? 
where is the sure interpreter? 
who knows what to say? 


If this present day poet is seeking an answer to his query, he 
will find it in the mass choral reading of the people. For today, 
as never before, America is speaking for herself; the people are 
speaking together the lines of their present seers, prophets, inter- 
preters, and poets. Reading in choruses the lines of their poets 
in the melodies and rhythms of speech, they are— 


“now whispering easy 
now boom doom crashing angular 
now tough monotonous tom tom... ° 


1 Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman. 
2 The People, Yes by Carl Sandburg; copyright Harcourt Brace and Company, 1936. 
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What values are there in these reading choruses? What are 
they saying in schools, churches, labor groups, in clubs every-. 
where? Many teachers and other leaders are asking more specif- 
cally what material is usable for choral reading and what are the 
principles of arrangement of this material for choruses? Should 
there be a director or conductor of a reading chorus as of a sing- 
ing chorus? What qualifications must a leader of a reading chorus 
have? Finally, is there a technique of choral reading? 


DEFINITION AND HISTORY 


First of all, choral reading is interpretative reading en masse. 
The great difference between solo interpretation and choric in- 
terpretation is that, in the latter instance, the re-creation must 
take place simultaneously in many minds and be expressed in 
unison by many voices. Since interpretation is not a mere whim 
of the reader but a very definite re-creation of the author’s 
thoughts and emotions, in choral reading it is necessary that 
many minds understand and many voices express the same idea 
and shade of emotion at the same instant. 

Down through the ages people have read together in unison. 
The antiphonal chorus, a reading and response, was common 
among the Hebrews. The twenty-fourth and forty-sixth Psalms, 
included in this anthology, are good examples. The choruses of 
the people were vital elements of the Greek tragedies. The Greek 
choruses for the most part accomplished four things: (1) They 
related the details of tragedy too terrible to show on the stage; 
(2) pronounced philosophic interpretations of the deeds com- 
mitted by the high born; (3) moralized over cause and effect; or 
(4) uttered the reactions of the people to the events on which 
they looked. 

From the Greeks we may trace group speaking through the 
troubadours in France, Germany, England, and other countties. 
The gifted troubadour composed lyrics and tales in verse to tell 
to the people on his travels. His audience, excited and stirred by 
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the tales, undoubtedly would pick up a refrain to the poet’s lines. 
Later, the people themselves, when work was over, gathered 
together to recite ballads-or to compose choruses of impromptu 
verses in folk games of speech. Sea-chanteys and other work- 
chanteys are also examples of choric speech among the people. 
They are as much a folk activity as folk songs and folk tales. 


VALUES FROM CHORAL READING 


Among the principal values to be gained from choral reading 
are: 

1. Improved speech. Members of a chorus reading together 
gain habits of speaking accurately and distinctly. In following 
the directions and example of the conductor. they learn how to 
breathe correctly, how to phrase, how to produce a clear, pleas- 
ing tone, how to enunciate well. Ear-training makes them more 
alert to correct sound and language patterns. In such a line as 
this, for example: 


“There’s a barrel-organ carolling across a golden street 
In the City as the sun sinks low . . .” 
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a defective “‘s” is easily detected by all, and corrections are made 
almost subconsciously and without self-consciousness. The 
teacher of voice and speech finds choral reading a technique that 
brings excellent results. However, to be permanent, the gains 
made in choral speech must be carried over to the pupil’s in- 
dividual speech. ‘The teacher must help him to make this transfer 
and insist that the student does it. 

2. Group co-operation. Choral reading is valuable in helping 
the shy or bashful student gain self-confidence. It gives him poise 
in appearing before an audience. In losing himself in the group, 
the individual member is released to greater self-expression. This 
social adjustment is very important in the adolescent age of 
Junior and Senior High School students, but it‘has value also 
for younger children and adults. As one of a group re-creating the 
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experiences, thoughts, emotions of other human beings, the stu- 
dent comes to feel a kinship with all humanity in the exchange 
of understanding and sympathy. Shared emotion through group 
interpretation enriches the individual. Reading poetry aloud 
together becomes a joyous experience in which the readers know 
the thrill of being in unity with their fellow readers and with the 
poet in expressing beauty and truth. 

3. Greater appreciation of poetry. Choral reading develops 
a sheer love of poetry for its own sake; it brings poetry to life. The 
student realizes that poetry was written to be spoken, not to be 
read silently. Through spirited choral reading he feels the sweep 
of rhythm in the first stanza of “The Highwayman’”’ or, in con- 
trast, the measured, flowing rhythm of “A Chant Out of Doors.” 
He comes to appreciate the vividness of such word pictures as 
Edwin Markham uses in his portrait of “Lincoln, the Man of the 
People”: | 


“The color of the ground was in him, the red earth, 
The smack and tang of elemental things: 
The rectitude and patience of the cliff, 
The good-will of the rain that loves all leaves, 
The friendly welcome of the wayside well, 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea . . .” 


The reader hears, as though it were actually set to music, the 
melody in this line from Sara Teasdale’s “Barter”: 


” 


“Music like a curve of gold . . . 


4. Extended imaginations and sympathies. Choral reading is 
an artistic experience which enriches the individual by extending 
imagination and sympathy and thereby broadening his own hori- 
zon. The ecstasy in “God’s World,” by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
is not alone the poet’s, but is the personal experience of every 
individual who reads the poem and feels the sweep and sees the 
color as it is brought to life in sound. 
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5. Social understanding. Interpretation through choral read- 
ing vivifies social and historic understanding. ‘The background 
of the subject matter becomes real to the reader with the realiza- 
tion of the emotion and ideas of the poem. Thus the readers’ ap- 
preciation and understanding of the past are greatly enlarged. )/ 
For example, in “Thirteen Sisters,’ by Stephen Vincent Benét, 
the early years of America are projected through the parable of a 
family building a home and settling comfortably into it. The 
author shows us the Thirteen Original States in their pride and 
security of achievement, and at the same time he points to a tragic 
flaw in their actions. Thus history becomes a live human expeti- 
ence. 


THE DIRECTOR 


The leader, conductor, or director of any ensemble group is 
the most important person in it. Whatever values are gained from 
the activity depends upon the leader. If the choral reading group 
wishes to gain more than is derived from a Sunday School mass 
recitation, then the leader must have a very definite sense of the 
technique of choral reading and be able to lead the group into 
a living interpretation. 

There are certain qualifications that a leader or director of a 
choral reading group should possess. First of all, the director 
should be an able reader himself. He must have a wide back- 
ground of experience, an imagination to enable him to experience 
vicariously, a thorough knowledge of those “techniques of im- 
pression’ *—the emotional and logical background of every poem. 
He should be able to stimulate the group into analytical study 
of the poems without “tearing the poem to tatters.” Then he 
must lead the group surely into the “technique of expression.” * 
To do this, he must be ear-minded, sensitive to sound effects, tone 


1 Woolbert and Nelson, The Art of Interpretative Speech, F. S. Crofts & Co., N. Y., 


1927. 
2 Ibid. 
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coloring, sound-sense values, melody, and rhythms, and aware 
of voices both in speaking and singing. ) 

It is desirable that the leader know music, for the musically 
trained ear can more easily detect pitch levels of voices, can hear 
and follow lines of melody. Musically trained ears are likewise 
able to feel and communicate the beat of rhythms more quickly. 
However, these abilities are not necessarily confined to the 
musically trained, though they are developed by such training. 

The leader of a reading chorus must be able to feel the pulse 
of poetry in all its varied patterns of rhythms; he must be able 
to hear and follow fine melody patterns that are consistent with 
the idea in the lines. The leader must not allow his group to be 
carried away with the sound for sound’s sake only. Rather, his pur- 
pose is to bring to life the full significance of the poem. To this 
end, a technique of conducting is essential. Just as a director of an 
orchestra or singing chorus by certain gestures conveys to his 
ensemble the beat and tone values of the composition, so the 
director of a reading chorus may, by certain intelligible gestures, 
convey the same significance of tempo and pace, of stress, of 
tonal quality desired. 

Finally, the director of a reading chorus should possess those 
invaluable personal qualities above and beyond any technical 
qualifications. The characteristics of any good leader include 
the ability to infuse the chorus with spirit and at the same time 
to draw out from the group live communication and direct audi- 
ence contact. This priceless thing—direct, sincere, communica- 
tion with the audience—is vital to all expression, choral or indi- 
vidual, singing or reading. It is the director who keeps this vital 
current flowing from the group to the audience. Without a direc- 
tor, the members of the group are too busy remembering their 
coaching, feeling around for the next voice and the next line. 
There is a very real danger that without a director the whole group 
will sink into a stiff, monotonous, lifeless vocalization. This is bad 


enough in a solo reader; it is unforgivable in a choral group. 
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TECHNIQUES 


MATERIAL SUITABLE-FOR CHORAL READING 


Wir is inherent in a poem that we may recognize it as suit- 
able material for choral reading? The poem should contain a 
feeling of universality of experience, an element of plurality 
rather than singularity. A lyric that is essentially personal and 
subjective is not likely to be as successful a subject for choral 
reading as a poem that has a freely objective emotion. At first 
thought the sonnet, which is generally distinctly personal, would 
not seem to lend itself to choral expression. But there are son- 
nets of an objective, universal emotion, free to all who will but 
meet the experience with the author. These objective sonnets 
are very expressive and beautiful when read in chorus. Such a 
sonnet is Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “God’s World.” Shelley's 
philosophical sonnet “Ozymandias of Egypt” is another. 
Ballads, sea-chanteys, marching ditties are fine choral read- 
ing material, for there is a social element in their origin. A leader 
solo voice, with choral refrain, has been the experience of all 
workers in all languages. Poems of philosophical content, when 
the subject is directed toward the audience, as Vachel Lindsay’s 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks At Midnight,” become powerful ma- 
terial for expression by choral readers. In fact, they are much in 
the same mood as the philosophic pronouncements of the 
choruses of Greek tragedies. Epic writing as material for choral 
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reading is comparable to the great oratories for choral singing. 
Such an epic is “John Brown’s Body,” by Stephen Vincent 
Benét, from which comes “The Thirteen Sisters” included in 
this volume. Humorous verse offers charming effects by the very 
nature of humor itself, namely, that it must be shared. There is 
nothing more infectious than a bit of nonsense verse by Lewis 
Carroll or Edward Lear. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARRANGEMENT 


Some selections require a unison reading of the whole chorus, 
and so no division is indicated in these poems, while others 
which are arranged for semi-choruses may also be read in com- 
plete unison if desired. Philosophic poems, in which the weight 
of the idea requires a heavy intonation and mass weight, are read 
in unison by fairly large groups. At times an accumulation of 
semi-choruses in unison builds to an effective climax. Such an 
arrangement is very effective for “Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight.” 

To secure the most effective results in choral reading, the 
arrangements of the poems must follow very definite principles. 
These reasons may be noted.in the following explanations of 
assignments of parts. 


SEMI-CHORUSES 


1. For the sake of contrasting volume of sound for dramatic 
effect, as in “The Kitchen Clock,” the Middle Voices read the 
lines about the kitchen maid, Milly; the Low Voices read the 
lines about the chore boy, Billy; the High Voices read the high- 
pitched “tick-tock” of the Kitchen Clock. 

2. For variety in qualities of sound within the passage. Light 
front vowels usually go to higher, lighter voices, as in the second 


stanza of “The Highwayman,” which is composed almost en- 
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tirely of light vowels made in the front of the mouth, requiring 
little volume or heaviness of tone: 


“He'd a French cocked-hat on his forehead, a bunch of lace 
athischin .. .” 


Similarly, dark, back vowels may be assigned to lower, darker 
voices, as “Rock can crumble, my son” and “The thunder thun- 
ders, my son,” in “The Thirteen Sisters.” . | 

3. For the sake of variety and color in the repetition of lines, 
keep distinct pitch levels and different qualities in each semi- 
chorus, as in Lindsay’s “The Potatoes’ Dance.” The division 
here of high, middle, and low insures at the outset a varied melody 
pattern in the reading. 

4. As symbols of different reactions or aspects, according to 
the subject matter. Straightforward statements of settings usually 
are assigned to the middle range of voices; the higher and lower 
ranges are used for effects and reactions. In “Smoke and Steel” 
the poet Sandburg paints a quiet setting with descriptions and 
definitions of one aspect of his subject. The reading of this direct 
undramatic description lies naturally in the middle modulation 
of voices and is, therefore, assigned to the middle voices: 


“Smoke of the fields in spring is one, 
Smoke of the leaves in autumn another . . 


” 


5. In the pattern of the antiphonal choruses of the Hebrew 
tradition, There are usually but two choruses in this arrangement 
—men and women, or low and high voices, answering each other. 
This may be question and answer, as in Psalm XXIV, or it may 
be a poem of praise as a refrain to a story. 


THE REFRAIN 


The refrain appears in poem games, work songs, etc., with 
a leader solo voice reciting the stanzas, followed. by choral re- 
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frains. “A Chant Out of Doors” is of this type; so also are the - 
ballads “California’’ and “A Quaker’s Wooing.” 


SOLO LINES 


Solo lines are used as follows: 

1. They may be assigned to individuals within the chorus 
who are speaking for the whole group, with the poignancy of 
the single voice in contrast to the mass weight of the whole 
chorus. The idea within the line often calls for a personalized 
expression as in “Three Pieces on Night over the City.” 

2. Direct quotations of individual speakers are often assigned 
to solo voices, as in ““The Ballad of East and West.” 

3. The leader’s voice has the solo part, with the chorus in 
the refrain, as in sea-chanteys. The first and third lines of each 
stanza are given by the leader, the refrain by the chorus: 


“T thought I heard the old man say, 
Leave her, Johnny, leave her! 
You can go ashore and draw your pay. 
It’s time for us to leave her. 


4. The Narrator is a solo voice detached from the chorus, 
to which longer passages especially suited to single voice inter- 
pretation, rather than to-the chorus of plural voices, may be as- 
signed. These passages are often in a detached, reminiscent, or 
introspective mood, as in the lines assigned to the Narrator in 
“The Barrel-Organ.” 


TECHNIQUE OF CHORAL READING 


In previous paragraphs various observations have suggested 


that there is a technique of choral reading. From many voices 
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reading in full choruses and semi-choruses comes a blended 
sound, a union of mass expression. There is nothing in the action 
of choral reading that changes radically any note in the tech- 
nique of interpretative reading at any time. The nearest analogy, 
however, is to the singing chorus minus the page of music with 
its symbols setting the pace and the melody arbitrarily. But pace 
and melody are inherent in the poem itself. However, since it is 
not marked out before us on the page as we read, the chorus 
must work out the problem of pace and melody under the leader- 
ship of the director. The chorus would do well to take definite 
exercise and practice opportunities in feeling the pulse and pace 
of various rhythms used in poetry. 

The beat and movement of poetry is easily felt and fairly 
obvious as the lines proceed, but the fact that melody is also con- 
tained in the poem itself is not always readily noted. Nevertheless, 
the expression of any idea by the voice is accomplished by the 
creation of two patterns: the rhythmic pattern and the melodic 
pattern of the poem, both of which are inherent in the poem. 
The problem of the readers, then, is to discover and follow them. 
Definite exercises in making melody patterns with the voice, in 
following and plotting melody patterns that one hears, are very 
valuable to the tuning of ears to the music of poetry and speech. 
More often than not there is a motivation of ideas behind the 
particular movement of the line of voice up and down in. those 
patterns of sound, called melodies. Often there is-a statement 
of direction up or down. Note the directions on the next page in 
the four lines from ‘“‘Hiawatha’s Childhood”: 


“Downward through the evening twilight, 
In the days that are forgotten, 
In the unremembered ages, 
From the full moon fell Nokomis.” 
—Henry W. Longfellow 


If one made a graph of the directions in these four lines, 
would it not look like this? 





1) Down- 
ward 
through 
the 
eve- 
ning 
twi- 
light. 
days that are forgot- 


ten 
2) In the 


unremembered a- 
3) In the ges, 


full 
moon 
fell 
No- 
4) From the ko- 


mis, 


Line 1 is gradually, but definitely downward. Line 2 expresses 
an idea that suggests there are no peaks in it at all, for “days 
that are forgotten” are all level in the memory; nothing stands 
out above the rest; likewise line 3. Line 4 returns to the first 
direction in saying “From the full moon fell Nokomis.” 

It would be excellent practice for the group to plot melody 
lines of various poems in this fashion till they become adept at 


iz 


hearing changes in pitch and modulations. When many people 
read simultaneously, it is all-important that they be able to hear 
melodies and be alive to expressing them. There is great danger 
that voices will drop into a deadly monotony. This must be 
avoided if the reading is to be meaningful. In the arrangements 
of poetry for choral reading included in this volume, the assign- 
ment of lines to high, middle, or low semi-choruses insures cer- 
tain melody changes, but there should be a flow of sound from 
pitch to pitch easily and smoothly within each section. This the 
director and chorus must work out. 

Finally, the director and chorus must never lose sight of 
the fact that the idea depends fundamentally upon the words. 
Therefore, the enunciation must be very clear. Clear enunciation 
does not mean clipped or exaggerated articulation of any kind, 
but it does mean that vowels should have their true values as 
sounds, they must not be obscured by noisy or sluggish conso- 
nants. Consonants should be flexible and light. A long or over- 
sharp “s’ both annoys listeners and obscures meaning. An initial 
“s ought not to be anticipated, and a final “s” should not be 
held over to the next word. The consonant “t” should be a light 
and clear stop, not strong and sibilant. The nasal consonants 
“n” and “m’’ must never cover the vowel that follows or precedes 
them, giving in effect a nasal whining sound. 

Word clarity insures logical meaning; melody and rhythm 
patterns with significant modulations of the voice recreate emo- 
tional meanings. All together they convey the truth and beauty 
of the poet’s concept through the music of speaking voices. 


SIZE OF CHORUS 


The size of the choruses may vary widely; the author has 
worked with groups of from eight to forty. Less than eight seems 
to destroy that very essential quality of blended voices; each 
voice is too easily distinguished. The most effective number for 
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artistic purposes is about twenty. As to the placing of the group, 
the director must make the adjustments required by the cir- 
cumstances. Certainly, if there is a division of the full chorus 
into semi-choruses, the members of each semi-chorus should be 
together. 

How a large chorus should be divided into semi-choruses is 
not agreed upon by writers on this subject. It is this writer's 
view that for older choruses such a division is most logical on 
the basis of natural pitch levels of voice. As has been observed, 
the nearest analogy to the reading chorus is the singing chorus 
minus its page of musical notations in arbitrary patterns of 
melody and rhythm. But there are also patterns of melody and 
rhythm in speech and reading. A reading chorus of semi-choruses, 
created according to a natural pitch range of voices, insures a 
certain melody pattern. This arrangement avoids the danger of 
a deadly monotony in the reading. 

In a chorus of all high school girls or of all boys, a simple and 
effective division according to high, middle, and low voices is 
suggested. In a chorus of both boys and girls, a logical division 
into four semi-choruses of high and low boys and high and low 
girls is very effective. It must be noted, however, that the age 
of the chorus members has everything to do with the pitch levels 
of their voices. Students under the high school age would not 
likely have such wide variations in pitch levels. For young voices, 
therefore, a division of a large chorus into antiphonal choruses 
without regard to pitch levels is the logical division. 

In relation to an audience, think of the reading chorus as 
a concert group whose sole function is to give that audience the 
artistic pleasure of fine interpretative reading. This pleasure is 
gained through the avenue of sound, first and foremost. By far 
the most effective result in the blending of sound is gained by 
placing the members of the chorus in an arc of a circle with the 
director at a focal point before them, a fact demonstrated time 
and again by musical ensembles. 
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COSTUMES 


It must not be forgotten for one moment that a reading chorus 
is primarily to be heard. What the chorus looks like is of secondary 
importance, though it is better, of course, that there should be 
a general harmony of appearance. The author once saw a chorus 
of forty girls who were costumed in the delicate, diaphanous 
costumes of Greek maidens. Then this chorus proceeded to read 


“Mammy’s little baby loves shortenin’, shortenin’, 
Mammy’s little baby loves shortenin’ bread.” 


The incongruity between the appearance of the chorus and the 
subject of the reading was so great, it was with difficulty that the 
audience focused attention upon the reading itself. ‘The truth 
of any interpretation is completely annihilated when incongruity — 
steps in. 

Costuming choric drama should be done with the same care 
and attention to detail and mood as the costuming of any drama, 
but only in choric drama should attempts at period and color cos- 
tumes be made. It may be conceded that uniforms, such as the 
academic gown, are not costumes in the dramatic sense. Yet their 
use may make the chorus too impersonalized, too far removed, 
too abstract, thereby losing a warm, electric audience contact. 
Only when it is desirable for the sake of the true mood of the 
interpretation itself should they be used, and this is a rare use. 


STAGE BUSINESS 


The question often arises: how much should a reading chorus 
use gestures, stage business, pantomime, movement, lighting, or 
sound effects from outside the group? The aim of interpretation 
is to stimulate the same emotional experience in the listener as 
the poet has recorded in the poem. To overlay and to impose an 
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emotion upon the listener is not to be tolerated in sincere inter- 
pretation, therefore the technique of suggestion is the technique 
of interpretation. Stage business, lighting, off-stage sound effects 
should be used sparingly, just enough to stimulate the imagina- 
tion of the listeners, just enough to suggest reality. 

In “The Walrus and the Carpenter” the charm and humor 
of the whole is definitely enhanced if two members of the chorus 
pantomime the Walrus and the Carpenter. “The Kitchen Clock” 
is very effective with the regular beat of a metronome to suggest 
the ticking of the clock. In these matters the director should be 
guided by good taste, good sense, and a recognition of the eternal 
fitness of things. In choric drama, however, their use would be 
much more extensive than in an occasional concert program. 
Here lighting is of consequence, especially as a means of suggest- 
ing a mood. The most important thing about a reading chorus 
in addition to the details of all good interpretation is this: a read- 
ing chorus is not merely a group of individuals, but a welding of 
individuals into a larger unit: a “whole equal to the sum of its 
parts, and greater than any one of them.” 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, the author wishes to reafhrm her belief that 
interpretation of a poem lies in the poem itself, for all to find who 
have the background to recognize and the technique to express 
the full significance of truth therein contained. Choral reading 
does not change the innate meaning of the poem; it actually en- 
hances the meaning when the subject permits its use in chorus. 
When a reading chorus reaches that end of true interpretation, 
the audience shares that stirring experience. Toward the goal of 
artistic expression which is no less than the whole truth, all groups 
and all leaders should unremittingly strive. 
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_ THE BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST 


3% 


tie 


a | Rudyard Kipling 





Here is a story in ballad form to prove a great idea: 


“There is neither East nor West, Border, 
nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, 
though they come from the ends of the earth!” 


There is a fine opportunity in this poem for solo readers to create strong 
characters. They are the “Colonel’s Son” (soto 1) and “Kamal” (soto m1). 
Kamal is older than the Colonel’s Son, but the latter is not to be outdone 
in generosity and courage though he is rather impulsive and “quicker on 
the verbal trigger.” The soldier of the ranks, (soto m) who told where 
Kamal might be found, has some interesting lines, also, giving the setting 
of the story. ' 

Where is the setting laid? Have you ever heard of the places mentioned? 
Can you tell anything about the country? the people? What nationality 
was the “Colonel’s Son”? Who was “Kamal”? Do you know of any novels 
in which the story is laid in this country? 


THE BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST 


With conviction! 


Moderate pace. 


Speak out to attract 
attention as an officer 
would. 


ALL 

H, East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s 
great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor 
Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
though they come from the ends of the 
earth! 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 

Kamal is out with twenty men to raise the 
Border side, 

And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the 
Colonel’s pride. 

He has lifted her out of the stable-door between 
the dawn and the day, 

And turned the calkins upon her feet, and rid- 
den her far away. 

Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led 
a troop of the Guides: 


COLONEL’S SON 
“Ts there never a man of all my men can say 
where Kamal hides?” 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Then up and spoke Mohammed Khan, the son 
of the Ressaldar: 
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A man in the ranks 
speaks to the point, but 


he is not excited about it. 


Action! 


Pick up tempo! 


MOHAMMED KHAN 
“Tf ye know the track of the morning mist, ye 
know where his pickets are. 
“At dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he is 
into Bonair, 
“But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own 
place to fare, 
“So if ye gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast as a bird 
can fly, 
“By the favor of God ye may cut him off ere he 
win to the Tongue of Jagai. 
“But if he be past the Tongue of Jagai, right 
swiftly turn ye then, 
“For the length and breadth of that grisly plain 
is sown with Kamal’s men. 
“There is rock to the left, and rock to the right, 
and low lean thorn between, 
“And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick where 
never a man is seen.” 


ALL 

The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw 
rough dun was he, ~ 

With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell 
and the head of a gallows-tree. 

The Colonel’s son to the Fort has won, they bid 
him stay to eat— 

Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits 
not long at his meat. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 

He’s up and away from Fort Bukloh as fast as 
he can fly, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare in the 
gut of the Tongue of Jagai, 





Call out as you think 
KAMAL would. 


Faster; a race! 


Exciting action. 


Lighter sound. 


Contrast the dun and 
the mare in the quality 


and pace of the reading. 
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Till he was aware of his father’s mare with 
Kamal upon her back, 

And when he could spy the white of her eye, he 
made the pistol crack. 

He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the 
whistling ball went wide. 


KAMAL | 
“Ye shoot like a soldier,” Kamal said. “Show 
now if ye can ride!”’ 


ALL 
It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown 
dust-devils go, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
The dun, he fled like a stag of ten, 


L.GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
but the mare like a barren doe. 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged 
his head above, 


L.GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars, 
as a maiden plays with a glove. 


ALL BOYS OR LOW 
There was rock to the left and rock to the right, 
and low lean thorn between, 
And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick though 


never a man was seen. 


ALL GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, 
their hoofs drum up the dawn, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
Tired, slowing down. The dun he went like a wounded bull, 


L.GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Light, brisk. but the mare like a new-roused fawn. 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
Suddenly slowed down. ‘The dun he fell at a water-course—in a woeful 


heap fell he, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and 
pulled the rider free. 
He has knocked the pistol out of his hand— 
small room was there to strive, 


KAMAL 
A strong man speaking; “Twas only by favor of mine,” quoth he, “ye 
a leader. © rode so long alive: 


“There was not a rock for twenty mile, there 
was not a clump of tree, 

“But covered a man of my own men with his 
rifle cocked on his knee. 

“Tf I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held 
it low, 

“The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting 
all in a row. 

“If I had bowed my head on my breast, as | 
have held it high, 

“The kite that whistles above us now were 
gorged till she could not fly.” 


“Lightly answered.” 


Scorntully. 


Tell it to him straight. 


Scornfully defiant. 


Generous and brave. 


ALL GIRLS OR MIDDLE 


Lightly answered the Colonel's son: 


COLONEL’S SON 
“Do good to be ae 
“But count who come for the broken 

before thou makest a feast. 
“If there should follow a thousand swords to 
carry my bones away, 
“Belike the price of a jackal’s meal were more 
than a thief could pay. 
“They will feed their horse on the tandr ng 
crop, their men on the garnered — 
“The thatch of the byres will serve them f 
when all the cattle are slain. = 
“But if thou thinkest the price be fair—thy 
brethren wait to sup, 
“The hound is kin to the jackalspawn.—howl 
dog, and call them up! 
“And if thou thinkest the price be high, m stee 
and gear and stack, 
“Give me my father's mare again, and I'll agh' 


my own way back!” 















Kamal fias ripped eae the hon aa 
upon his feet. 


KAMAL 

“No talk shall be of dogs,” said he, “when woll 
and gray wolf meet. | 

“May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me im deec 
or breath; ; 

“What dam of lances brought thee Sea es 
at the dawn with Death?” 


— 


“Lightly answered.” 


Make it sincere. 


Generously. 


Quickly. 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: 


COLONEL’S SON 
“T hold by the blood of my clan: 
“Take up the mare for my father’s gift—by God, 
she has carried a man!” 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son, and 
nuzzled against his breast; 


KAMAL 

“We be two strong men,” said Kamal then, 
“but she loveth the younger best. 

"So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, my tur- 
quoise-studded rein, 

“My ‘broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and 


silver stirrups twain.” 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
The Colonel’s son a pistol drew, and held it 
muzzle-end, 


COLONEL’S SON 
“Ye have taken the one from a foe,” said he; 
“will ve take the mate from a friend?” 


KAMAL 

“A gift for a gift,” said Kamal straight; “a limb 
for the risk of a limb. 

“Thy father has sent his son to me, I'll send 
my son to him!” 


Make the descriptions 
very Clear. 


Proudly but solemnly. 


Two strong men! 
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GIRLS OR LOW 
With that he whistled his only son, that 
dropped from a mountain-crest— 
He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he 
looked like a lance in rest. 


KAMAL 

“Now here is thy master,” Kamal said, “who 
leads a troop of the Guides, 

“And thou must ride at his left side as shield 
on shoulder rides. 

“Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and 
board and bed, | 

“Thy life is his—thy fate it is to guard him with 
thy head. 

“So, thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, 
and all her foes are thine, 

“And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the 
peace of the Border-line, 

“And thou must make a trooper tough and hack 
thy way to power— 

““Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when 
I am hanged in Peshawur.” 


ALL 
They have looked each other between the eyes, 
and there they found no fault, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in- 
Blood on leavened bread and salt: 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in- 
Blood on fire and fresh-cut sod, 


The officer speaks out 
again. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 


On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber knife, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
and the Wondrous names of God. 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 

The Colonel’s son he rides the mare and 
Kamal’s boy the dun, 

And two have come back to Fort Bukloh where 
there went forth but one. 

And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, full 
twenty swords flew clear— 

There was not a man but carried his feud with 
the blood of the mountaineer. 


COLONEL’S SON 
Ha’ done! ha’ done!” said the Colonel’s son. 
“Put up the steel at your sides! | 
“Last night ye had struck at a Border thief— 
to-night ‘tis a man of the Guides!” 


ALL 


Slowly and impressively. Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never 


the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s 
great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor 
Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
though they come from the ends of the 
earth! 


ay 


is 


* 
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A CHANT OUT OF DOORS 







Marguerite Wilkinson 


Eig 


The poet speaks for many of us, describing the beauty and strength that 
comes to us in the “out of doors.” This is also an invitation to the same 
soul-inspiring experience. In reading this poem, notice that each refrain 
has a different quality; even the first and last refrains are different, though 
the words are the same. Solo readers should be sure to bring out the 
pictures clearly. Realize the significance of the phrases: “filled with life,” 
“IT have known joy,” and “I have known peace.” 


Make this a ringing 
salutation. 


From action 
to 
quietude. 
“. .. filled with life.” 


A quiet petition. 


From quietude 


to 
action. 


“T have known joy.” 


Note the details of na- 
ture. 


Peo HAN TaOU TOF DOORS 


ALL 
Goo of grave nights, 
God of brave mornings, 
God of silent noon, 
Hear my salutation! 


SOLO I 
For where the rapids rage white and scornful, 
I have passed safely, filled with wonder; 
Where the sweet pools dream under willows, 
I have been swimming, filled with life. 


ALL 
God of round hills, 
God of green valleys, 
God of clear springs, 
Hear my salutation! 


SOLO Il 
For where the moose feeds, I have eaten ber- 
ries, 
Where the moose drinks, I have drunk deep. 
When the storm crashed through broken 
heavens— 
And under clear skies—I have known joy. 


ALL 
God of great trees, 
God of wild grasses, 
God of little flowers, 
Hear my salutation! 
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The peace of 
twilight and evening 
in the woods. 


éé 


.. . TL have known 


peace.” 


Large, expansive! 
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SOLO III 
For where the deer crops and the beaver 
plunges, 
Near the river I have pitched my tent; 
Where the pines cast aromatic needles 
On a still floor, I have known peace. 


ALL 
God of grave nights, 
God of brave mornings, 
God of silent noon, 
Hear my salutation! 





Ivor ‘Tchervanow 


Eig 





This is action in sound and is almost as much fun in reading as it would 
be in real experience. Take a good breath then “lightly read” a whole 
stanza on one breath. Put more stress on first accented syllable in each 
line. 


Full open tones; 
Flow from one vowel 
to another. 


THE SLEIGH 


ALL 
Deane flying o’er the snow 
With a hey-ha-ha-ha-ho-ha-ho, 
With sleigh bells ringing, gaily singing, 
Merrily we go. 


All the world a blanket white 

Of snow, so cold, and crisp, and light. 
With sharp winds blowing, we are going 
Onward through the night. 


Hey, ah-oh-la, 
Hey, ah-oh-la. 


Lightly flying o’er the snow 

With a hey-ha-ha-ha-ho-ha-ho, 

With sleigh bells ringing, gaily singing, 
Merrily on we go. 


Ho, hello, merrily on we go. 
Ho, hello, merrily on we go. 


Ha-ha-ha-ha, Ha-ha-ha-ha 


Hya-ha, hya-ha, hya-ha, hya-ha, HA 
Ha, Yaha. 
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A unison reading of this is good fun. Notice how the last stanza gradually 
quiets down. It seems, also, more personalized than the other two which 
could be the expression of any soul who had ever wanted to follow the sea. 
The spirit of this is full and free, but it has its shades and nuances. 


“T must go down” . 
Sweeping rhythm 
Action; feel it. 


Memories! 


rowmtist ... 


Let the calls ring out. 


?” 


“I must go down . . . 


... like a whetted 
knife’... 


“Quiet rest.” 


SEA-FEVER 


ALL OR HIGH 

I Must go down to the seas again, to the lonely 
sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her 
by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and 
the white sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey 
dawn breaking. 


BOYS OR MIDDLE 

I must go down to the seas again, for the call of 
the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be 
denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white 
clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and 
the sea-gulls crying. 


SOLO OR LOW 

I must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant 
gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the 
wind’s like a whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing 
fellow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the 
long trick’s over. 
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A VAGABOND SONG 
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This is a vivid expression of the feeling that came over the poet just before 
he followed the “gypsy trail.” It probably comes back to him every 
autumn. We can almost see him drop his books or his tools and start out. 
It is an action poem, but the action really takes place later. 

Compare this with John Masefield’s “Sea-Fever.” There is the same 
overwhelming desire to be off and away to the open, but with what dif- 
ference? Compare this also with Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poem on 
autumn on page 47. Notice the difference in the colors mentioned by the 
two poets. Bliss Carman names the colors of autumn; Miss Millay implies 
them. This is a much more direct poem, objective and colorful. “God’s 
World” is an ecstatic expression of the poet’s feeling toward the beauties 
of autumn. 


Feel the crispness of 
this rhythm. 


No pauses here. 


See the colors of 
autumn. 


With vivid buoyancy. 


A little slower. 


A VAGABOND SONG 


ALL 
Jie. is something in the autumn that is 
native to my blood— 
Touch of manner, 


BOYS OR LOW 
hint of mood; 


ALL 
And my heart is like a rhyme, 
With the yellow and the purple and the crimson 
keeping time. 


SOLO OR MIDDLE 
The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a 
cry 
Of bugles going by. 
And my lonely spirit thrills 
To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the 


hills. 


ALL 
There is something in October sets the gypsy 
blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 
When from every hill of lame 
She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 
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GOD’S WORLD 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


St 





Here is a frank expression of ecstasy by a poet who is not ashamed to ex- 
claim over beauty that is breath-taking. We ordinary people can be thank- 
ful for her expression of the glorious beauty of autumn, because she speaks 
for us, too. In reading this, let your own pleasure at the recognition of 
sheer beauty in nature go out freely to meet the poet’s. ‘Then you will truly 
be re-creating her poem for yourself and for your listeners. It is worth do- 
ing, especially when you have such a gloriously frank expression of joy to 
re-create. 

Notice the colors mentioned. Are they the usual ones noted and pointed 
out on autumn days? What colors are implied in the pictures of rising 
mists, the “woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag and all but cry 
with color’? What does she mean by “My soul is all but out of me’? And 
why does she beg “‘let fall no burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call’? 


Joy! 


Ecstasy! 
A glorious statement. 


W onder. 


GOD’S WORLD 


ALL 
O WORLD, I cannot hold thee close enough! 


HIGH 
Thy winds, . 
MIDDLE 
thy wide grey skies! 
“LOW 


Thy mists that roll and rise! 


ALL 
Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! 


MIDDLE 
That gaunt crag 
To crush! 


LOW 


To lift the lean of that black bluff! 


ALL 
World, World, I cannot get thee close enough! 
Long have I known a glory in it all, 


HIGH 
But never knew I this; 
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MIDDLE 
Begin to expand. Here such a passion 1s 
As stretcheth me apart,— 


ALL 

Grand, large. : Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year; 
MIDDLE 
Begin to My soul is all but out of me,— 
decrease 
volume. FEW MIDDLE 
Well blended voices; let fall 
delicately. No burning leaf; 
SOLO 


prithee, let no bird call. 
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_ THE POTATOES’ DANCE | 


we : Vachel Lindsay ‘ 


- 


ee ee ee ee 


Eig 





Vachel Lindsay called this a “Poem Game”; and that is the spirit in which 
it is to be read—light, gay, happy fun. Play with melody on the repe- 
titions. The pace is as rapid as it can be and still be fine in articulation. 
Notice that most of the vowels are light front vowels and are not to be 
held very long. But for all its quick, light character, there is still a variety 
in pace, the last section being much slower in its mock sadness than in 
the swift pace of action of Section II, particularly. 


Gay paced; in party © 
spirit. 


Appreciate the beauty 
of the lady. 


Make the most of the 
alliteration. 


Hirer ORATOR S ) DANG 


D H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
OwN cellar,” said the cricket, 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
“Down cellar,” said the cricket 
? ? 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
“Down cellar,” said the cricket, 


ALL 
“T saw a ball last night, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
In honor of a lady, 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
In honor of a lady, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
In honor of a lady, 


ALL 
Whose wings were pearly white. 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
The breath of bitter weather, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
The breath of bitter weather, 
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Make the most of vowel 
in “smashed,” 


Gay details. 


Vitality and life. 
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L.BOYS OR LOW 
The breath of bitter weather, 


ALL 
Had smashed the cellar pane. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
We entertained a drift of leaves, 


GIRLS OR HIGH’ 
We entertained a drift of leaves, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
We entertained a drift of leaves, 


ALL 
And then of snow and rain. 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
But we were dressed for winter, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
But we were dressed for winter, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
But we were dressed for winter, 


ALL 
And loved to hear it blow 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
In honor of the lady, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 


In honor of the lady, 





Sound-picture 
TTL Veena 


Sound-picture 
Reoerealryy cs 


? 


Slightly different 
emphasis in these 
repetitions. 
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GIRLS OR HIGH 
In honor of the lady, 


ALL 
Who makes potatoes grow, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 


Our guest the Irish lady, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 


The tiny Irish lady, 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
The airy Irish lady, 


ALL 
Who makes potatoes grow. 
I] 


SOLO I 
Potatoes were the waiters, 


SOLO II 
Potatoes were the waiters, 


SOLO III 
Potatoes were the waiters, 


ALL 
Potatoes were the band, 
Potatoes were the dancers 


Very gay in pace; an 
action picture. 


Point the picture but do 
not slow the pace. 


Action! 


SOLO I 
Kicking up the sand, 


SOLO II 
Kicking up the sand, 


SOLO III 
Kicking up the sand, 


ALL 
Potatoes were the dancers 


Kicking up the sand. 


SOLO I 
Their legs were old burnt matches, 


SOLO I 
Their legs were old burnt matches, 


| SOLO Ill 
Their legs were old burnt matches, 


ALL 
Their arms were just the same. 


SOLO I 
They jigged and whirled and scrambled, 


SOLO II 
Jigged and whirled and scrambled, 


SOLO Ill 
Jigged and whirled and scrambled, 
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Slower. 


Sound-picture 
| a) on WIL ener 


Sound-picture 
“6 »? 


I SaUG Verse 


.. laugh- 


Picture: . 
ing” 


Slower with suggestion 
of drama. 


Gossipy. 
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ALL 
In honor of the dame, 
The noble Irish lady 
Who makes potatoes dance, 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
The witty Irish lady, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
The saucy Irish lady, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
The laughing Irish lady 


ALL 
Who makes potatoes prance. 


I] 


SOLO IV 
There was just one sweet potato, 
He was golden brown and slim. 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
The lady loved his dancing, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 


The lady loved his dancing, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
The lady loved his dancing, 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
She danced all night with him, 


Sighing 


Tragedy! 


Sound-picture: 
Meeeciorious. . . . 


ay, 


Sound-picture: 
MeeeerealicOus. ... . 


?? 


Sustain inflection. 


Downward inflection. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
She danced all night with him, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
Alas, he wasn’t Irish. 


SOLO IV 
So when she flew away, 
They threw him in the coal-bin, 


ALL 


And there he is today, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Where they cannot hear his sighs 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
And his weeping for the lady, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 


The glorious Irish lady, 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
The beauteous Irish lady, 


SOLO I 
Who 


SOLO II 
Gives 


SOLO III 
Potatoes 


SOLO IV 
Eyes.” 
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FATHER WILLIAM 


Lewis Carroll 


. 





This is typical of Lewis Carroll’s type of humor. You can almost see the 
author reciting the lines of “Father William” with his tongue in his cheek, 
laughing at the silliness of Youth, of which the silliest is that Youth 
considers anyone with grey hairs as being already half dead. Age, who has 
finally learned how to enjoy himself, refuses to tell Youth how to do so. 

In reading this, try to make the repetitions of the beginning words of 
each stanza, “‘you are old” and “in my youth,” varied in stress and quality. 
Although they are the same, each time they introduce a different idea; 
thus, they should take on the slightly different color of the idea that 
follows in each stanza. The reading of this is a dialogue between two semi- 
choruses of boys with the girls making the explanations. 


FATHER WILLIAM 


6¢ H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
ou are old, Father William,” 


GIRLS OR LOW 
~. . . the young man the young man said, 


Bde 
H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 


“And your hair has become very white; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
ce >” 
In my youth, 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
. replied to his Father William replied to his son, 


”” 
1 eee 


“é 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
“I feared it might injure the brain; 
But, now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Not too heavily on “Youlare old,” 


Pold:” 


GIRLS OR LOW 
said the youth, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
“‘as I mentioned before. 


And have grown most uncommonly fat; 
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W onderingly. 


Gaily. 


Trying to “put one 
over.” 


“You are old.” 


Rather stupidly. 
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Yet you turned a back-somersault in at the 
door— 
Pray, what is the reason of that?” 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
“In my youth,” 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
said the sage, as he shook his 
grey locks, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
_ “Tkept all my limbs very supple 
By the use of this ointment—one shilling the 
box— 
Allow me to sell you a couple?” 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
“You are old,” 


GIRLS OR LOW 
said the youth, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
“and your jaws are too weak 
For anything tougher than suet; 
Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and 
the beak— 


Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
oe >»? 
In my youth, 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
said his father, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
“Tongue in cheek.” “I took to the law, 
And argued each case with my wife; 
And the muscular strength, which it gave to 
my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
“You are old,” 


»? 


Peouare old... 


GIRLS OR LOW 
said the youth, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
“one would hardly suppose 
That your eye was as steady as ever; 
In awe of him. Yet you balanced an eel on the end of your 
nose— 
What made you so awfully clever?” 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
At end of his patience. “I have answered three questions, and that is 
enough, ” 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 


Said his father. 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
“Don’t give yourself airs! 
Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff? 
Quickly. Be off, or I'll kick you down-stairs!” 
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THE KITCHEN CLOCK 


John Vance Cheney 


YD 





There is a great deal of charm in the light humor of this poem. It tells a 
common story in a unique way through the ticking of the kitchen clock. 
When the clock (the HIGH VOICES) speaks, the pace should always 
be the same unless it is running down, which is suggested by the clock 
itself in the last stanza. A musical metronome used with the speaking 
of the clock is effective, and it helps to keep the reading right up to pace, 
too. It should be stopped, however, for the first two lines of each stanza. 
Then let the metronome run four beats after the setting is given and 
before the clock begins to speak each time. Since the pace is quite quick, 
the articulation of the clock must be very clear and distinct. 

Girls may like this poem more than boys, but if the boys would care to 
read this along with the girls, they might read the second line of each 
stanza, telling about Billy, the chore boy. 


Point the setting. 


Quick, light, like a 


clock. 


Slower 
Ah, romance! 


Same unvaried pace. 


Point words for 
emphasis without 
slowing down. 


“Kiss her, Billy.” etc. 


THE KITCHEN CLOCK 


I Ke GIRLS CHORUS MIDDLE 
NITTING 1s the maid o’ the kitchen, Milly, 


LOW 
Doing nothing sits the chore boy, Billy: 


HIGH 
Seconds reckoned, seconds reckoned, 
Every minute, sixty in it. 

Milly, Billy, 

Billy, Milly, 

Tick-tock, tock-tick, 
Nick-knock, knock-nick, 
Knockety-nick, nickety-knock,— 


OTHERS 
Goes the kitchen clock. 


MIDDLE 
Closer to the fire is rosy Milly, 


LOW 
Every whit as close and cosy, Billy: 


HIGH 
“Times a-flying, worth your trying; 
Pretty Milly— 
Kiss her, Billy— 
Milly, Billy, 
Billy, Milly, 
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“Now—now, quick 
quick!” 


Half poking fun at 
Milly and Billy. 


The clock again. 


Were eakeranpicity c.. 


Alliteration of “w.” 


meee TDEHEE 


TUATEVeR: 
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Tick-tock, tock-tick, 
Now—now, quick, quick! 
Knockety-nick, nickety-knock,’’— 


OTHERS 
Goes the kitchen clock. 


MIDDLE 


Something’s happened, very red is Milly, 


LOW 


Billy Boy is looking very silly; 


HIGH 
“Pretty misses, plenty kisses; 
Make it twenty, take a plenty. 
Milly, Billy, 

Billy, Milly, 

Right-left, left-right, 

That’s right, all right, 
Knockety-nick, nickety-knock,”— 


OTHERS 
Goes the kitchen clock. 


MIDDLE 


Weeks gone, still they’re sitting, Milly, Billy; 


LOW 
Oh the winter winds are wondrous chilly! 


HIGH 
“Winter weather, close together; 
Wouldn't tarry, better marry. 
Milly, Billy, 

Billy, Milly 


mewoone..... 


The clock has run down; 
read plaintively, and 
gradually slower and 
slower. 

“My-0, O-my .. .” 
Like a lullaby. 


Point “‘cradle rock.” 


T'wo-one, one-two, 
Don’t wait, twon’t do, 
Knockety-nick, nickety-knock,’— 


OTHERS 


Goes the kitchen clock. 


MIDDLE 
Winters two have gone, and where is Milly? 


LOW 
Spring has come, and where is Billy? 


HIGH 
“Give me credit, for I did it: 
Treat me kindly, 

Mind you wind me. 

Mister Billy, Mistress Milly, 
My-o, O-my, 

By-by, by-by, 

Nickety-knock, cradle rock,” — 


OTHERS 
Goes the kitchen clock. 
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_ THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 


i? me Lewis Carroll 
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This poem is one of the odd tales told Alice when she stepped through 
the Looking Glass. Of course it is impossible, but in its exaggeration it is 
also very satirical. Perhaps you didn’t know that Lewis Carroll, the very 
learned Professor Dodgson of Oxford University, when he wrote the two 
fantasies for little Alice: Alice in Wonderland and Alice Through The 
Looking Glass, made half-serious, half-humorous commentaries on the 
actions of human beings. Such commentaries on people are known as 
satires. The gruff CARPENTER and the hypocritical WALRUS in this 
humorous verse represent people you have doubtless seen. From the 
conversations of the two as Mr. Carroll has written them, can you char- 
acterize these fellows further? Who are the OYSTERS supposed to be? 
Do you notice a neat pun in this line? “ “But not on us!’ the OYSTERS 
cried, turning a little blue.” 

As you read this, an interesting pantomime may be worked out along 
with it. Let two people be the WALRUS and the CARPENTER, 
(SOLO I and SOLO 11). Stage directions for these two are noted in the 
column at the left of the poem; the HIGH GIRLS are the OYSTERS. 


THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 


Sprightly; brightly. 


Slowly, thinking about 
It. 


Poutingly. 
Sees wet as wet... 
Meeeevdry as dry... 


Hold up “because” for 
just a little suspense. 


Enter WALRUS and 
CARPENTER; look 
around and weep. 


?? 


T GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
HE sun was shining on the sea, 


Shining with all his might; 
He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright— 


BOYS OR LOW 
And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night. 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
The moon was shining sulkily, 
Because she thought the sun 
Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done— 


L.GIRLS OR LOW 
“It’s very rude of him,” she said, 
“To come and spoil the fun!” 


ALL 

The sea was wet as wet could be, 
The sands were dry as dry. 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cloud was in the sky: 

No birds were flying overhead— 
There were no birds to fly. 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand: 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 


WALRUS and CAR- 
PENTER make sweep- 
ing gestures. 


WALRUS touches the 
CARPENTER. 


Mourntully. 


CARPENTER starts to 
weep. 


Calling beseechingly. 
WALRUS beckons. 


Enticingly. 
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The Walrus did beseech. 


BOTH SOLOS 
“If this were only cleared away, ’ 


ALL 


They said, 


SOLOS 
“it would be grand 


by 


WALRUS 

“Tf seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,” 


ALL 
the Walrus said, 


WALRUS 
“That they could get it clear?” 


CARPENTER 
“T doubt it,” 7 


ALL 
said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


WALRUS 
“O Oysters, come and walk with us!” 


ALL 
WALRUS 


“A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, 
Along the briny beach: 


Quite positively. 


Some girls pantomime 
young OYSTERS; take 
mincing running steps 
toward WALRUS and 
CARPENTER. 
Puzzled about it. 


Others join first group. 
“. . . and thick and 
ae. 

“. . . and more, and 


>? 


ents Cs 


WALRUS and CAR 
PENTER walk back 
and forth slowly, then 
sit. 

OYSTERS standing in a 
tow before them. 


We cannot do with more than four, 
To give a hand to each.” 


BOYS OR LOW 

The eldest Oyster looked at him, 
But never a word he said: 

The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 
And shook his heavy head— 

Meaning to say he did not choose 
To leave the oyster-bed. 


L.GIRLS OR MIDDLE 

But four young Oysters hurried up, 
All eager for the treat: 

Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat— 


And this was odd, because, you know, 
They hadn't any feet. 


HIGH GIRLS OR HIGH 
Four other Oysters followed them, 
And yet another four; 

And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more, and more, and more— 
All hopping through the frothy waves, 

And scrambling to the shore. 


OTHERS 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 

Walked on a mile or so, 
And then they rested on a rock 

Conveniently low: 
And all the little Oysters stood 

And waited in a row. 

2 


WALRUS shakes head 
wisely. 


Orate with large gestures. 


OYSTERS speak in 
high squeaky voices. 
Panting for breath. 
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WALRUS 
“The time has come,” 


ALL 
the Walrus said, 


WALRUS 
“To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 
And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


OYSTERS (HIGH GIRLS) 
“But wait a bit,” 


OTHERS 
the Oysters cried, 
Before we have our chat; 
For some of us are out of breath, 
And all of us are fat!” 


CARPENTER 


“No hurry!” 


OTHERS 
said the Carpenter. 
They thanked him much for that. 


WALRUS 


“A loaf of bread,” 


OTHERS 
the Walrus said, 


OYSTERS make little 


squeals. 


Point “‘blue’. 


WALRUS gestures 
broadly to take in the 
night. 

Over-genially, while he 
pantomimes scooping up 
an OYSTER, prying it 
open, and eating it. 
With each scoop, 1 or 2 
OYSTERS fade back 
into other group. 


WALRUS 
“Is what we chiefly need: 
Pepper and vinegar besides 
Are very good indeed— 
Now, if you’re ready, Oysters dear, 
We can begin to feed.” 


OYSTERS 
“But not on us!”’ 


OTHERS 
the Oysters cried, 
Turning a little blue. 


OYSTERS 
“After such kindness, that would be 
A dismal thing to do!” 


WALRUS 
“The night is fine,” 


OTHERS 


the Walrus said. 


WALRUS 
“Do you admire the view? 

It was so kind of you to come! 
And you are very nice!” 


ALL 
The Carpenter said nothing but 
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The CARPENTER is 
rather a surly and un- 
congenial fellow. 


WALRUS nods his 
head sadly. 


OYSTERS are gradually 
disappearing; H.GIRLS 
back into other group. 


CARPENTER grunts. 
Crossly. 


WALRUS weeps, hold- 
ing big handkerchief 
before his eyes. 


WALRUS pantomimes 
this action described by 
the CHORUS. 
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CARPENTER 
“Cut us another slice. 
I wish you were not quite so deaf— 
I’ve had to ask you twice!” 


WALRUS 
“It seems a shame, ” 


ALL 
the Walrus said, 


WALRUS 
“To play them such a trick. 

After we've brought them out so far, 
And made them trot so quick!” 


ALL 
The Carpenter said nothing but 


CARPENTER 
“The butter’s spread too thick!” 


WALRUS 
é : >? 
I weep for you, 


ALL 
the Walrus said: 


WALRUS 
“T deeply sympathize.” 


ALL 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


CARPENTER looks 
about him. 


CARPENTER rises. 


CARPENTER 


“O Oysters,” 


ALL 
said the Carpenter, 


CARPENTER 
“You've had a pleasant run! 
Shall we be trotting home again?” 


ALL 
But answer came there none— 
And this was scarcely odd, because 

They'd eaten every one. 
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THE HIGHWAYMAN 
Alfred Noyes 
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To feel the romantic action of this exciting ballad brought to life by a 
good interpretative reading of it, is a real thrill. But it takes a very com- 
petent single reader to sustain the excellence of the poem throughout, to 
bring out the quick, delicate changes of picture and emotion. It pictures 
that time in England when highwaymen were a great menace to coach- 
travelers on the roads from town to town. That would be just before the 
American Revolutionary War—say in the late 1760's. This particular 
highwayman is quite a dandy, according to the description of his costume 
in the second stanza—not much like the bad-men of the American West 
in the days of the Pony Express a hundred years later. 

Because this is a ballad, telling a story full of action and interest, it 
is fine material for choral reading. Therefore, the two arrangements here 
suggested offer to many the thrill of participating in the reading of this 
splendid romance without putting too much burden on any one reader. 
The principal quality to be remembered throughout as you read is SPIRIT, 
VITALITY, and LIFE, but don’t forget the quiet, sympathetic parts. 
The contrast between the two is what makes the poem. Give attention 
to the interpretative suggestions to the left of the poem, and you will 
have an interesting reading. 


Start with a sweep. 


Very smooth. 


Give a lift to the word- 
thythm of riding. 


Lightly, daintily. 


Gradually slower and in 
a romantic manner. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN 


ALL 

a wind was a torrent of darkness among 
the gusty trees. 

The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon 
cloudy seas. 

The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the 
purple moor, 

And the highwayman came riding— 

Riding—riding— 

The highwayman came riding, up to the old 

inn-door. 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
He’d a French cocked-hat on his forehead, a 
bunch of lace at his chin, 
A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches of 
brown doe-skin. | 
They fitted with never a wrinkle. His boots 
were up to the thigh. 
And he rode with a jeweled twinkle, 
His pistol butts a-twinkle, 
His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jeweled sky. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed in 
the dark inn-yard, 
And he tapped with his whip on the shutters, 
but all was locked and barred. 
He whistled a tune to the window, and who 
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Slowly, ominously. 


Gaily. 
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should be waiting there 
But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long 
black hair. 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
And dark in the dark old inn-yard a stable- 
wicket creaked 
Where Tim the ostler listened. His face was 
white and peaked. 
His eyes were hollows of madness, his hair like 
mouldy hay, 
But he loved the landlord’s daughter, 
The landlord’s red-lipped daughter. 
Dumb as a dog he listened, and he heard the 
robber say— 


SOLO I 

“One kiss, my bonny sweetheart, I’m after a — 
prize to-night, 

But I shall be back with the yellow gold before 
the morning light; 

Yet if they press me sharply, and harry me 
through the day, 

Then look for me by moonlight, 
Watch for me by moonlight, 

I'll come to thee by moonlight, though hell 
should bar the way.” 


BOYS OR MIDDLE 

He rose upright in the stirrups. He scarce 
could reach her hand, 

But she loosened her hair i’ the casement. His 
face burnt like a brand 





Lower, slower. 


Pick up quickly. 


(Definite pause between 
Parts I and I) 


Very marcato! 
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As the black cascade of perfume came tumbling 
over his breast; 
And he kissed its waves in the moonlight, 


GIRLS OR LOW 
(Oh, sweet black waves in the moonlight!) 


ALL 
Then he tugged at his rein in the moonlight, 
and galloped away to the west. 


PART II 


H.GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
He did not come in the dawning. He did not 
come at noon; 


L.GIRLS OR LOW 
And out o’ the tawny sunset, before the rise 0° 
the moon, 
When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, looping 
the purple moor, 


ALL 
A red-coat troop came marching— 
Marching—marching— 
King George’s men came marching, up to the 
old inn-door. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
They said no word to the landlord. They drank 
his ale instead. 


Ominously. 


In the same mood. 


Half-laughing roughly. 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
But they gagged his daughter, and bound her, 
to the foot of her narrow bed. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Two of them knelt at her casement, with mus- 
kets at their side! 


ALL BOYS OR ALL 
There was death at every window; 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
And hell at one dark window; 


SOLO II (Gc) 
For Bess could see, through her casement, 
the road that he would ride. 


SOLO III (B) 
They had tied her up to attention, with many 
a sniggering jest. 


SOLO Iv (B) 
They had bound a musket beside her, with the 
barrel beneath her breast! 


_ L.BOYS OR LOW 
“Now keep good watch!” and they kissed her. 


SOLO II 
She heard the dead man say: 
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Eerily, let sound 
float out musically, 


almost breathlessly. 


Anxiously. 


Very quietly; 
secretively. 


Quiet heroism. 
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L.GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Look for me by moonlight; 
Watch for me by moonlight; 
I'll come to thee by moonlight, though hell 
should bar the way! 


SOLO II 
She twisted her hands behind her; but all the 
knots held good! 
She writhed her hands till her fingers were wet 
with sweat or blood! 
They stretched and strained in the darkness, 
and the hours crawled by like years, 


L.GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Till, now, on the stroke of midnight, 
Cold, on the stroke of midnight, 
The tip of one finger touched it! The trigger 
at least was hers! 


SOLO II 
The tip of her finger touched it. She strove no 
more for the rest. 
Up, she stood up to attention, with the barrel 
beneath her breast. 
She would not risk their hearing; she would not 
strive again; 


ALL GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
For the road lay bare in the moonlight; 
Blank and bare in the moonlight; 
And the blood of her veins, in the moonlight, 
throbbed to her love’s refrain. 


Quick; light accent 
on second syllable. 


Anxiously; 
breathlessly. 


Gaily. 


Give lift to word 
“riding.” 


Quickly like hoof beats. 


Suspense! 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
Tlot-tlot; tlot-tlot! 


L.GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Had they heard it? The horse-hoofs 


ringing clear; 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
Tlot-tlot, tlot-tlot, in the distance? 


L.GIRLS OR MIDDLE 


Were they deaf that they did not hear? 


ALL 
Down the ribbon of moonlight, over the brow 
of the hill, 
The highwayman came riding, 
Riding, riding! 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
The red-coats looked to their priming. 


SOLO II 
She stood up, straight and still! 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
Tlot-tlot, 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
in the frosty silence! 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
Tlot-tlot, 
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Splendid heroism. 


With startling 
suddenness. 
Dramatic pause— 
“.-. warned him’ 


Quietly, gradually 


slowing. 


Very slowly; very 
quietly. 


Furiously. 


? 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
in the echoing night! 
Nearer he came and nearer. 


SOLO II 
Her face was like a light. 
Her eyes grew wide for a moment; she drew one 
last deep breath, 
Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 


ALL 
Her musket shattered the -moonlight, 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight and 
warned him—with her death. 


H.BOYS & GIRLS OR MIDDLE 

He turned; he spurred to the west; he did not 
know who stood 

Bowed, with her head o’er the musket, drenched 
with her own red blood! 

Not till the dawn he heard it, his face grew grey 
to hear 

How Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
The landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 

Had watched for her love in the moonlight, and 
died in the darkness there. 


ALL 

Back he spurred like a madman, shrieking a 
curse to the sky, . 

With the white road smoking behind him, and 
his rapier brandished high! 

Blood-red were his spurs i’ the golden noon; 
wine-red was his velvet coat, 

When they shot him down on the highway, 


Slower. 


An echo of the 1st 


stanzas; slow paced. 


Quietly. 


Very quietly. 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
Down like a dog on the highway, 


And he lay in his blood on the highway, with 


the bunch of lace at his throat. 


GIRLS OR HIGH 

And still of a winter’s night, they say, when the 
wind is in the trees, 

When the moon isa ghostly galleon tossed upon 
cloudy seas, 

When the road is a ribbon of moonlight over 
the purple moor, 

A highwayman comes riding— 

Riding—riding— 

A highwayman comes riding, up to the old inn- 

door. 


BOYS OR MIDDLE 

Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs in the 
dark inn-yard. 

And he taps with his whip on the shutters, but 
all is locked and barred. 

He whistles a tune to the window, and who 
should be waiting there 

But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 


ALL 
Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black 
hair. 








This American ballad speaks of a certain time in the history of America 
and of certain hardy men who formed many a band “to journey afar to 
the promised land” of gold, the shining bright nugget, that would make 
them all rich. Carl Sandburg, who loves America and Americans, in his 
anthology of American folk songs and poems, “The American Songbag,” 
introduces this ballad as follows: 

“Shortly after the young congressman, Abraham Lincoln, came home 
from Washington and settled down again to the practice of law in Spring- 
field, Illinois, there were announcements in newspapers occasionally, such 
as, ‘all who are interested in the California expedition will meet at 
candle-light tonight in the court house.’ California then was a place to 
talk about, to guess and wonder about. News came from Sutter’s Creek: 
ten men shook pay dirt through hand screens and found a million dollars 
apiece in gold nuggets; San Francisco city council adjourned without set- 
ting a date when it would meet again, churches closed their doors, news- 
papers stopped printing, ships lay in the harbor with no sailors, cooks and 
soldiers ran away from military forts. A free-for-all rush started to the gold 
diggings: a spade sold for $1,000.00. It was news that made New York and 
London sit up. Across the Great Plains came wagon trains; in ten miles 
along the Platte River a traveler counted 459 wagons. At the trail’s end 
was gold and California.” 

The boys’ choruses will especially like this ballad of the Gold Rush 
Days. Solo verses and refrain chorus is the suggestion for arrangement. 


With gusto. 


Let's go! 


Sentiment. 


Determination. 


CALIFORNIA 


SOLO I 
Wires formed our band, we are all well 
manned, 
To journey afar to the promised land; 
The golden ore is rich in store 
On the banks of the Sacramento shore. 


ALL—REFRAIN 
Then ho, boys, ho! To California go, 
There’s plenty of gold in the world, I’m told, 
On the banks of the Sacramento shore. | 


SOLO II 
As oft we roam o’er the dark sea’s foam, 
Well not forget kind friends at home, 
But memory kind still brings to mind 
The love of friends we left behind. 


REFRAIN 
Then ho, boys, ho! To California go, 
There’s plenty of gold in the world, I’m told, 
On the banks of the Sacramento shore. 


SOLO III 
We'll expect our share of the coarsest fare, 
And sometimes sleep in the open air, 
On the cold damp ground we'll all sleep sound 
Except when the wolves go howling round. 
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Success! 


Boasting! 


Broad triumph. 
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REFRAIN 
Then ho, boys, ho! To California go, 
There’s plenty of gold in the world, I’m told, 
On the banks of the Sacramento shore. 


SOLO III 
As we explore to the distant shore, 
Filling our pockets with the shining ore, 
How it will sound as the shout goes round, 
Filling our pockets with a dozen of pounds. 


REFRAIN 
Then ho, boys, ho! ‘To California go, 
There’s plenty of gold in the world, I’m told, 
On the banks of the Sacramento shore. 


ALL SOLOS 
The gold is there almost anywhere; 
We dig it out rich with an iron bar, 
But where it is thick, with spade or pick 
We take out chunks as big as a brick. 


REFRAIN 
Then ho, boys, ho! To California go, 
There’s plenty of gold in the world, I’m told, 
On the banks of the Sacramento shore. 








oe 


UAKER’S WOOING 


Q 


70 





THE 


i> 


This is an American ballad of whose authorship we know nothing at all. 
However, that is not surprising, for ballads of the people spring up with- 
out benefit of authors and grow like Topsy. While this is an American 
ballad, yet it is not typical of all the American people. The Quakers are 
one of the many peoples of these United States. They are a strong, silent 
people, strong willed, and stubborn. Like the Mormons, another group 
of Americans, their religion is their way of life. For all their independence 
in their personal life, there is a sweetness about them and also a chuckling, 
quiet kind of humor, as one may see in the ballad of “The Quaker’s 
Wooing.” 

This poem is a conversation between him and her, separated by refrain 
lines from the chorus in the mood of the solo speaker. We might almost 
imagine the refrain of the chorus to be spoken by the friends of these two, 
half mockingly, sad or boastful on the “Oh, oh, oh, oh” then carefree and 
gay, even flippant, on the “Fol de rol de hey ding di do.” 


Sadly. 


Without much 
sympathy. 


Boasting here. 


THE QUAKER’S WOOING 


SOLO I (BOY) 
if HAD a true love but she left me, 


ALL BOYS 


Oh, oh, oh, oh, 


SOLO I 
And now I am broken-hearted, 


ALL BOYS 


Oh, oh, oh, oh.” 


SOLO II (GIRL) 


“Well, if she’s gone I wouldn't mind her, 


ALL GIRLS 


Fol de rol de hey ding di do, 


SOLO II 
You'll soon find one that'll prove much kinder, 


ALL GIRLS 


Fol de rol de hey ding day.” 


SOLO I 
“T’ve a house and forty servants, 


BOYS OR ALL 
Oh, oh, oh, oh, 


ar, 


SOLO I 
And thee may be the mistress of them, 


BOYS OR ALL 


Oh, oh, oh, oh.” 


| SOLO II 
Haughty manner. “Tl not do your scolding for you, 


GIRLS OR ALL 


Fol de rol de hey ding di do, 


SOLO II 
’Deed I feel myself above you, 


GIRLS OR ALL 
Fol de rol de hey ding day.” 


SOLO I 
A little bit of pleading. “T’ve a ring worth twenty shilling, 


BOYS OR ALL 


Oh, oh, oh, oh, 


SOLO I 
And thee may wear it, if thee’s willing, 


BOYS OR ALL 


Oh, oh, oh, oh.” 


SOLO II 
Flippantly. “What care I for rings or money, 
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GIRLS OR ALL 
Fol de rol de hey ding di do, 


SOLO II 
I’m for the man who calls me honey, 


GIRLS OR ALL 


Fol de rol de hey ding day.” 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN OF 
FHE TAPPAN ZEE 


Arthu: Guiterman 


ig 


Here is an entertaining ballad of Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson and “royster- 
ing, rollicking Ram van Dam” who had a streak of jealousy in him along 
with his gay nature. The swing of this is easy to feel, and the pictures 
are jolly. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN OF 


Straightforward. 


Read this as if listening 
at the same time. 


Question 
and 


sad answer. 


“Roystering, rollicking.” 


Hinting. 


THE TAPPAN ZEE 


BOYS OR ALL 

O N Tappan Zee a shroud of gray 
Is heavy, dank, and low; 

And dimly gleams the beacon-ray 
Of white Pocantico. 


GIRLS OR LOW 
No skipper braves old Hudson now 
Where Nyack’s headlands frown, 
And safely moored is every prow 
Of drowsy Tarrytown; 


BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Yet, clear as word of human lip, 
The river sends its shores 
The rhythmic rullock-clank and drip 
Of even-rolling oars. 


GIRLS OR HIGH 

What rower plies a reckless oar 
With mist on flood and strand? 
That Oarsman toils forevermore, 
And ne’er shall reach the land! 


ALL 
Roystering, rollicking Ram van Dam, 
Fond of a frolic and fond of a dram, 
Fonder—yea, fonder, proclaims renown,— 
Of Tryntje Bogardus of Tarrytown, 
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Action again! 


“Ho! forthe frolic . . . 


Enjoy all this. 
Make each picture 
merrily clear. 


Active enjoyment. 


Slower warning. 


Coyly. 


“Scowled ... .” 
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? 


Leaves Spuyten Duyvil to roar his song! 
Pull! For the current is sly and strong; 
Nestles the robin and flies the bat. 

Ho! for the frolic at Kakiat! 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
Merry, the sport at the quilting-bee 
Held at the farm by the Tappan Zee! 
Jovial labor with quips and flings, 
Dances with wonderful pigeonwings, 
Twitter of maidens and clack of dames, 
Honest flirtations and rousing games; 


BOYS OR LOW 
Platters of savory beef and brawn, 
Buckets of treacle and good suppawn, 
Oceans of cider, and beer in lakes, 
Mountains of crullers and honey-cakes— 
Such entertainment could never pall! 


ALL OR MIDDLE 
Rambout van Dam took his fill of all; 
Laughed with the wittiest, worked with a zest, 
Danced with the prettiest, drank with the best. 
Oh! that enjoyment should breed annoy! 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
‘Tryntje grew fickle, or cold or coy; 


BOYS OR LOW 
Rambout, possessed of a jealous sprite, 
Scowled like the sky on a stormy night, 
Snarled a “good-bye” from his sullen throat, 
Blustered away to his tugging boat. 


Pleadingly. 


“Angrily.” 


“Crash on crash... . 


(One step 
forward) 


? 


ALL 
After him hastened Jacobus Horn: 


SOLO I (B) 
“Stay with us, Rambout, till Monday morn. 
Soon in the east will the dawn be gray; 
Rest from thy oars on the Sabbath Day.” 


ALL 
Angrily Rambout van Dam ripped back: 


SOLO II (B) 
“Dunder en blixen! du Schobbeyak! 
Preach to thy children! and let them know 
Spite of the duyvil and thee, I'll row 
Thousands of Sundays, if need there be, 
Home o’er this ewig-vervlekte zee!”’ 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
Muttering curses, he headed south. 
Jacob, astounded, with open mouth 
Watched him receding, when— 


ALL 
crash on crash 
Volleyed the thunder! A hissing flash 
Smote on the river! He looked again. 
Rambout was gone from the sight of men! 


BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Old Dunderberg with grumbling roar 
Hath warned the fog to flee, 
But still that never-wearied oar 
Is heard on Tappan Zee. 
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(One step 
forward) 


(One step 
forward) 
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GIRLS OR HIGH 
A moon is closed on Hudson’s breast 
And lanterns gem the town; 
The phantom craft that may not rest 
Plies ever, up and down, 


SOLO II (G) OR LOW 
’Neath skies of blue and skies of gray, 
In spite of wind or tide, 
Until the trump of Judgment Day;— 
A sound—and naught beside. 





THE BARREL-ORGAN 


Alfred Noyes 


an 


Bot a i ee 


F. a we 


NAF 





Here is the gaiety of late spring just moving into summer with a happy 
invitation to enjoy it. That spirit of joie de vivre is the keynote, but like 
life itself there creeps in now and then a little sad note of sympathy for 
those whose 


“hearts are plunging to a love they’ll never meet, 
Through the meadows of the sunset, through the poppies and the wheat, 
In the land where the dead dreams go.” 


This romantic poem might appeal more to the girls than to the boys, but 
many have discovered that both boys and girls can read it together with 
much enjoyment. Try it and see for yourselves. 


Gaily. 


Make fine, 


sibilant “‘s.”’ 


Feel the pulse 
but not too hard. 
Very smooth. 


Seclory. . 


Beat this out. 


Contrasting 
smoothness. 


Beat this again. 


THE BARREL-ORGAN 


SOLO I 
I HERE S$ a barrel-organ. 


SOLO II 
There’s a barrel-organ. 


ALL 
There's a barrel-organ carolling across a golden 
street 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
And the music’s not immortal; but the world 
has made it sweet 
And fulfilled it with the sunset-glow; 
And it pulses through the pleasures of the City 
and the pain 
That surround the singing organ like a large 
eternal light; 
And they’ve given it a glory and a part to play 
again 
In the Symphony that rules the day and night. 


BOYS OR LOW 
And now it’s marching onward through the 
realms of old romance, 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
And trolling out a fond familiar tune, 


BOYS OR LOW 
And now it’s roaring cannon down to fight the 


King of France, 
tit 


Romance! 


Detached from 


chorus; dreamy mood. 


Reminiscent! 


Light, gay. 


Hold up “all” a trifle. 


[4G >? 

sighs 
“sadder song,” 
More life. 


Vigor 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
And now it’s prattling softly to the moon, 


NARRATOR 
And all around the organ there’s a sea without 
a shore 
Of human joys and wonders and regrets; 
To remember and to recompense the music 
evermore 
For what the cold machinery forgets . . . 


HIGH GIRLS OR HIGH 
Yes; as the music changes, 
Like a prismatic glass, 
It takes the light and ranges 
Through all the moods that pass; 
Dissects the common carnival 
Of passions and regrets, 
And gives the world a glimpse of all 
The colors it forgets. 


LOW GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
And there La Traviata sighs 
Another sadder song; 
And there I] Trovatore cries 
A tale of deeper wrong; 


BOYS OR LOW 
And bolder knights to battle go 
With sword and shield and lance, 
Than ever here on earth below 
Have whirled into—a dance!— 


“Joie de vivre”! 
Enjoy the lilt of this. 


Make the most of the 
sweet “oom” sounds. 


Contrast to dark “oom.’ 


These items are induce- 
ments to come to Kew. 


Make them part of a 


sincere invitation. 


? 


ALL 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in 
lilac-time; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far 
from London!) 
And you shall wander hand in hand with love 
in summer’s wonderland; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far 
from London!) 


SOLO II 
The cherry-trees are seas of bloom and soft per- 
fume and sweet perfume, 
The cherry-trees are seas of bloom (and oh, 
so near to London!) 


SOLO IV 
And there they say, when dawn is high and all 
the world’s a blaze of sky 
The cuckoo, though he’s very shy, will sing 
a song for London. 


SOLO V 
The Dorian nightingale is rare and yet they say 
you ll hear him there 
At Kew, at Kew in lilac-time (and oh, so near 
to London!) 
SOLO VI 
The linnet and the throstle, too, and after dark 
the long halloo 
And golden-eyed tu-whit, tu-whoo of owls 
that ogle London. 
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All this a gay invi- 


tation to summer! 


Detached. 


Day dreams and 
memories as before. 
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For Noah hardly ever heard a bird of any kind 
that isn’t heard 
At Kew, at Kew in lilac-time 


OTHERS 
(and oh, so near to London!) 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
And when the rose begins to pout and all the 
chestnut spires are out 
You'll hear the rest without a doubt, all cho- 
rusing for London: — 


ALL 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, 
in lilac-time; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far 
trom London!) 
And you shall wander hand in hand with love 
in summer s wonderland; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far 
from London!) 


NARRATOR 
And then the troubadour begins to thrill the 
golden street, 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
And in all the gaudy busses there are scores of 
weary feet 
Marking time, sweet time, with a dull me- 
chanic beat, 
And a thousand hearts are plunging to a love 
they Ill never meet, 
Through the meadows of the sunset, through 
the poppies and the wheat, 


Learn to pronounce the 
Italian “A che la morte.” 


Point the word 
“thief”. 


An echoing murmur. 


Pick it up from 
the soloist. 


Point “clerk” 
butcher’. 


In the land where the dead dreams go. 
Verdi, Verdi, when you wrote I] Trovatore did 
you dream 
Of the City when the sun sinks low, 
Of the organ and the monkey and the many- 
colored stream 
On the Piccadilly pavement, of the myriad 
eyes that seem 
To be litten for a moment with a wild Italian 
gleam 
As A che la morte parodies the world’s eternal 
theme 
And pulses with the sunset-glow. 


SOLO VII (BOY) 
There’s a thief, perhaps, that listens with a face 
of frozen stone 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 


LOW GIRLS OR LOW 
(In the City as the sun sinks low;) 


SOLO VII 
There’s a portly man of business 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
with a balance of his own. 


SOLO VII 
There’s a clerk and there’s a butcher of a soft 
reposeful tone. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
And they’re all of them returning to the heaven 
they have known: 
11 5 


Narrator picks up “and” 
from the chotus. 


Echoing murmur. 


This solo calls for sym- 
pathetic reading. 


Pick it up from 
the soloist. 
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ALL 
They are crammed and jammed in busses 


NARRATOR 
and—they're each of them alone 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


LOW GIRLS OR LOW 
(In the land where the dead dreams go.) 


# * x x x * 


SOLO VIII 


There’s a laborer that listens to the voices of 
the dead 


LOW GIRLS OR LOW 
In the City as the sun sinks low: 


SOLO VIII 
And his hand begins to tremble and his face is 
rather red 
As he sees a loafer watching him and— 


HIGH GIRLS OR HIGH 
there he turns his head 
And stares into the sunset 


SOLO VIII 
Where his April love is fled, 
For he hears her softly singing and his lonely 
soul is led 


LOW GIRLS OR LOW 


Through the land where the dead dreams go. 


* * * * * # 





Gaily. 


Something in contrast 
to the gaiety. 


Joy! 
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NARRATOR 

There’s a barrel-organ carolling across a golden 

street 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 

Though the music’s only Verdi there’s a world 
to make it sweet 

Just as yonder yellow sunset where the earth and 
heaven meet 

Mellows all the sooty City! Hark, a hundred 
thousand feet 

Are marching on to glory through the poppies 
and the wheat 


LOW GIRLS OR LOW 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


HIGH GIRLS OR HIGH 
So it’s Jeremiah, Jeremiah, 
What have you to say 
When you meet the garland girls 
Tripping on their way? 
All around my gala hat 
I wear a wreath of roses 


LOW GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
(A long and lonely year it is 
I’ve waited for the May!) 


HIGH GIRLS OR HIGH 
If any one should ask you, 
The reason why I wear it is— 


ALL GIRLS OR ALL 
My own love, my true love 
Is coming home today. 


SOLO IX 
And it’s buy a bunch of violets for the lady 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
(It’s lilac-time in London; it’s lilac-time in 


London! ) 


SOLO IX 
Buy a bunch of violets for the lady 
While the sky burns blue above: 
On the other side the street you'll find it shady 


LOW GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
(It’s lilac-time in London; it’s lilac-time in 


London!) 


SOLO IX 
Buy a bunch of violets for the lady, 
And tell her she’s your own true love. 


ALL 
There’s a barrel-organ carolling across a golden 
street 


LOW 
In the City as the sun sinks glittering and 
slow; 


NARRATOR 
And the music’s not immortal; but the world 
has made it sweet 


ALL 
And enriched it with the harmonies that make 
a song complete 
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NARRATOR | 
In the deeper heavens of music where the night 
and morning meet, 
As it dies into the sunset glow; 


ALL OR MIDDLE 
And it pulses through the pleasures of the City 
and the pain 
That surround the singing organ like a large 
eternal light, 
And they’ve given it a glory and a part to play 
again 
In the Symphony that rules the day and night. 


NARRATOR 
And there, as the music changes, 
The song runs round again. 
Once more it turns and ranges 
Through all its joy and pain, 
Dissects the common carnival 
Of passions and regrets; 
And the wheeling world remembers all 
The wheeling song forgets. 


? 


“remembers all—’ 


HIGH GIRLS OR HIGH 
Once more La Traviata sighs 
“Sadder song” Another sadder song: 


LOW GIRLS OR LOW 
Once more I] Trovatore cries 
A tale of deeper wrong; 


BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Vigor Once more the knights to battle go 
With sword and shield and lance 
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Till once, once more, the shattered foe 
Has whirled into— 
a dance! 


ALL 
Make this your gaiest Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, 
invitation. in lilac-time; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far 
trom London!) 
And you shall wander hand in hand with love 
in summer's wonderland; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time, (it isn’t far 
trom London!) 
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Here is a lyric with that touch of universality that tempts each one of 
us to make it his own love song. It doesn’t belong to any one person. 
It should be read with great evenness and smoothness, and should be 
given a warmth of tone. 


LIGHT 


HIGH 


Quietly but clearly. die night has a thousand eyes, — 


MIDDLE 
And the day but one, 


HIGH 
Yet the light of the whole world dies 


MIDDLE 


With the dying sun. 


LOW 
The mind has a thousand eyes, 


MIDDLE 
And the heart but one, 


ALL 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 


MIDDLE 
When love is done. 
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This is a poem opening one’s heart to beauty quite honestly and fear- 
lessly. It calls for sincerity, not sentimentality. Notice that the first 
stanza offers beauty on a grand scale, but the second offers the beauty of 
the simple things and is much more personal. The third is a challenge. 
Dare you take it? 


Lift this expectantly. 


Let the items of the 
picture be distinct. 
Take time. 

“sways and sings—”’ a 
suggestion for melody. 


Simple repetition; 


Distinctive picture 
again. 


Semeeestil delight ..” 


delicate. 


Open plea; direction 
outwards to the other 
person. 


Dare you do this? 


BARTER 


L ALL 
iFE has loveliness to sell, 


BOYS 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 


GIRLS 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


SOLO 
Life has loveliness to sell, 
Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 
Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


BOYS 
Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 


GIRLS 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 


ALL 
And for a breath of ecstasy 


SOLO 
Give all you have been, or could be. 
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THREE PIECES ON NIGHT 
OVER THE Cu 







Helen Gertrude Hicks 


Eig 





Here are three descriptive and impressionistic poems on New York City 
at night as seen from a high window. It is a thrilling experience to look 
straight out of one’s window and find one’s self “eye-level with a star”! 

Have you ever noticed how sharp and ragged is the outline of the city 
roof tops silhouetted against the dark, deep blue of the night? The third 
poem notes again the shapes and figures of the buildings against the sky at 
night, which take shape as planes to solids. When the poet first noted 
them, there came to mind the line of another poet, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. “Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare,” she said. Can you figure 
out the deep significance of this? Who was Euclid? What really is the 
philosophic principle on which that statement is based? You must know 
every word in this to get the particular color of the picture: “lustrous star,” 
“jagged silhouettes,” “‘vigil,” “Euclid,” “limned,” “scintillating.” 

In reading verse in the free form in which this is written, remember 
that each line is a unit of emphasis in itself, even though it may not be 
the complete thought. For example, in reading the first line of “eye level 
with a star,” hold up the inflection and the time of the last word ever so 
slightly, suggesting that your hearer be in the mood to receive the great 
and awesome idea of being eye-level . . . witha star! 

Of course, each line has varying degrees of emphasis values, and there 
the judgment of the reader must be exercised. Remember, too, that em- 
phasis is gained in more ways than by hitting a word hard. More often 
than not, that is the least effective way of giving emphasis in reading. 


Awe. 


Smooth crescendo into 
wonder. 


More matter of fact; the 
everyday occupation. 
Feel the pulse here. 


Hushed awe. 


Prayerfully as to some- 
thing bigger than one’s 
self and far more beau- 
tiful. 

Coming down to earth. 


THREE PIECES ON NIGHT 
OVER THE CITY 


I 


ALL 
dee of being eye level 
with a star! 

A lustrous, great white star 
in the blue infinity of sky 
over the city! 


SOLO 
And I walking the street below 
holding my hat 
against the gusty wind around the corner 
buildings, 
plodding the day’s last journey home. 


ALL 
Then out of high windows 
a star— 

SOLO 
eye-level with me! 

I] 

ALL 
Oh blue sky 
and night— 


deep, night-blue sky 
and bright, white moon! 
And the city— 
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. . . points and 
angles Vives 


“Jagged 
silhouettes. . . . 


Quietly. 


The same quality here as 
the first lines of this 
poem. 


Projected very definitely. 


Details distinctly 


... delineated. 
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with a million odd points and angles, 


jagged silhouettes against the blue, 

queer, dunce-capped heads on solid squared 
shoulders. 

The city lays each pointed head, 

nestles each squared shoulder 

into the deep down of night 

and sleeps; 


SOLO 
While I hold vigil alone 
from my high window, 
late and alone, 
and feel a prayer go out of me. 


ALL 
Oh blue sky 
and night— 
deep, night-blue sky 
and bright, white moon! 


Il 


SOLO 
“Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare.” 


ALL | 
The city is limned against the sky tonight. 
Scintillating lines of light 
in planes of black 
under a moon-flooded arc, 
spherical dome of midnight blue. 
Lines, planes, spheres.— 
Beauty bare 
against the sky tonight! 








. 


PSALM XXIV 


The Bible 


® 





Picture a whole nation about to inaugurate a great city as a Holy City of 
God. They open the ceremony by meeting at the foot of the hill, outside 
the city, which is Jerusalem. There they are divided into two choirs. At 
the foot of the hill they give their first anthem recognizing the Lord as 
being Lord of all. Then they move up, a huge throng, to the gates of the 
city, and there they address the gates. How the choirs were divided, we do 
not know. It is possible that there was one choir of women and another of 
men, for this was a common division among the Hebrews when they 
spoke antiphonally, answering each other. The arrangement here is for 
two choirs, as you see. The division may be made as best suits the group 
as a whole. | 


/ 


| / 
A tremendous concept; 
take time to give it tull 
significance. 


The question. 


The answer is very 
definite. Make it clear. 


Direct address. 


PSALM XXIV 


aye CHOIR I 
HE earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof; 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 
For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 
Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
Or who shall stand in his holy place? 


CHOIR II 

He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
Nor sworn deceitfully. 

He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, 
And righteousness from the God of his Sal- 

vation. 

This is the generation of them that seek him, 

That seek thy face, O Jacob. 


CHOIR I 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 


CHOIR II 
Who is this King of Glory? 


CHOIR I 
The Lord strong and mighty, 
The Lord mighty in battle. 
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CHOIR | 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
Even, lift them up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 


CHOIR II 


Who is this King of Glory? 


CHOIR I 
The Lord of Hosts, 
He is the King of Glory. 


PSALM lan | 


_ The Bible 





This is a paean of thanksgiving and of religious joy. With dramatic pic- 
tures the early Hebrews expressed their sense of security and strength. 
Notice how vivid the pictures are, and how sharp the contrasts. In the 
last section one line reads excitedly, “He burneth the chariot in the fire” 
and the next one: “Be still, and know that I am God.” There is another 
passage in the Bible that contains a similar idea as is presented in these 
contrasting lines. Do you know what it is? It was an experience that Elijah 
had in the wilderness. 


With thanksgiving. 


With assurance. 


Religious beauty. 


PSALM XLVI 


ALL 
Goo is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be 
removed, 


BOYS OR LOW 
And though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea; 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 


BOYS OR LOW 
Though the mountains shake with the swell- 
ing thereof. 


SOLO 

There is a river, the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God, 

The Holy place of the tabernacles of the most 
High. 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
God is in the midst of her; she shall not be 
moved: 


God shall help her, and that right early. 
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Religious fervor. 


“A still small voice.” 


Gloriously! 


oe 


BOYS OR LOW 
The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved: 
He uttered his voice, the earth melted. 


SOLO 
The Lord of Hosts is with us; 
The God of Jacob is our refuge. 


ALL 
Come, behold the works of the Lord, 
What desolations He hath made in the earth. 
He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the 
earth; +e 
He breaketh the bow, and eutteth the spear 
in sunder; 
He burneth the chariot in the fire. 


SOLO 
Be still, and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted among the heathen, 
I will be exalted in the earth. 


ALL 

THE LORD OF HOSTS IS WITH US; 

THE GOD OF JACOB IS OUR 
REFUGE. 


THE CREATION 
A Negro Sermon 


James Weldon Johnson 


big 


Here is a really great poem with an idea on as grand a scale as you can 
think of, the Creation of a world and all that is in it. So stretch your 
imagination to take it all in; then when you read it aloud give out some- 
thing of the bigness and greatness in the sound of the words themselves. 
Here also are pictures and words that are tender and intimate. See every 
picture that the fine old Negro preacher saw and describes, and make each 
one plain to your listeners as you read. 

The author tells us that the old-time Negro preacher so loved the sound 
of the language of the Bible, that he would never speak in dialect when 
he was preaching. The more grand and beautiful the picture in Biblical 
literature, the more he loved it. So the Creation is one of the favorite sub- 
jects of the Negro preachers. Certainly they couldn’t find any greater idea, 
could they? 


Slowly, smoothly; 
give a sense of vast 
space. 


Mamudstar is... . . i 
a long, long way. 


Brighter, but not fast. 


ir 4 


. stood shining.” 


Quietly. 


~ Action, but not too fast. 


peroHed up! ...).” 


THE CREATION 


ALL 
Awp God stepped out on space, 
And He looked around and said: 
I’m lonely— 

I’ll make me a world. 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
And as far as the eye of God could see 
Darkness covered everything, 
Blacker than a hundred midnights 
Down in a cypress swamp. 


GIRLS 
Then God smiled, 
And the light broke, 


BOYS OR MIDDLE 


’ And the darkness rolled up on one side, 


And the light stood shining on the other, 


ALL 


_ And God said: That’s good! 


BOYS OR LOW 
Then God reached out and took the light in His 
hands, 
And God rolled the light around in His hands 
Until He made the sun; 
And He set that sun a-blazing in the heavens. 
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A beautiful picture; 
dwell on it a little. 


“That’s good!” 


Itemize clearly. 


eae Dulgedithie 


mountains up.” 


Action! Swift and 
very clear. 


Smooth. 
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GIRLS OR HIGH 
And the light that was left from making the sun 
God gathered it up in a shining ball 
And flung it against the darkness, 
Spangling the night with the moon and stars. 


BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Then down between 
The darkness and the light 
He hurled the world; 


ALL 
And God said: That’s good! 


L.GIRLS OR LOW 
Then God Himself stepped down— 
And the sun was on His right hand, 
And the moon was on His left; 
The stars were clustered about His head, 
And the earth was under His feet. 
And God walked, and where He trod 
His footsteps hollowed the valleys out 
And bulged the mountains up. 


BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Then He stopped and looked and saw 
That the earth was hot and barren. 
So God stepped over to the edge of the world 
And He spat out the seven seas— 
He batted His eyes, and the lightnings flashed— 
He clapped His hands and the thunders rolled— 
And the waters above the earth came down, 
The cooling waters came down. 


See the picture 
in your mind. 


Very quickly; one after 
another. 


H.GIRLS OR HIGH 
Then the green grass sprouted, 
And the little red flowers blossomed, 
The pine tree pointed his finger to the sky, 
And the oak spread out his arms, 
The lakes cuddled down in the hollows of the 

ground, 

And the rivers ran down to the sea; 


ALL 
And God smiled again, 
And the rainbow appeared, 
And curled itself around His shoulder. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Then God raised His arm and He waved His 
hand 


Over the sea and over the land, 


ALL 
And He said: Bring forth! Bring forth! 
And quicker than God could drop His hand, 


BOYS OR HIGH 
Fishes and fowls 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 


And beasts and birds 


BOYS OR HIGH 
Swam the rivers and the seas, 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE: 
Roamed the forests and the woods, 
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Quietly. 


Thoughttully. 
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BOYS OR HIGH 
And split the air with their wings. 


ALL 


And God said: That’s good! 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
Then God walked around, 
And God looked around 
On all that He had made. 
He looked at His sun, 
And He looked at His moon, 
And He looked at His little stars; 
He looked on His world 
With all its living things, 


ALL 
And God said: I’m lonely still. 


L.GIRLS OR LOW 
Then God sat down— 
On the side of a hill where He could think; 
By a deep, wide river He sat down; 
With His head in His hands, 
God thought and thought, 


ALL 
Till He thought, I'll make me a man!. 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Up from the bed of the river 
God scooped the clay; 
And by the bank of the river 
He kneeled Him down; 
And there the great God Almighty 


Henderly ... ‘like a 
mammy..... 
Gradually grows larger 


to grand climax. 


Great respect 


An Echo. 


ADD H.BOYS OR ADD LOW 


Who lit the sun and fixed it in the sky, 


ALL BOYS OR ALL 
Who flung the stars to the most far corner of 
the night, 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Who rounded the earth in the middle of 
His hand; 


BOYS OR ADD LOW 


This Great God, 


L.GIRLS OR LOW 

Like a mammy bending over her baby, 
Kneeled down in the dust 

Toiling over a lump of clay 

Till He shaped it in His own image; 


ALL 
Then into it He blew the breath of life, 


And man became a living soul. 


BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Amen. 


GIRLS OR LOW 
Amen. 
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LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE 
Edwin Markham 


wD 









PEOPLE 





+ 


Here is a beautiful portrait of a great human soul. The lines are full of 
pictures with at least one word in each line to give you the clue to 
the quality of the line; for example: “Clay warm yet ... .,” “Dasht 
through it all... .”; “. . . breathed a flame to light”,— not blew, 
nor set a flame, but “breathed a flame.” Throughout the whole poem are 
many words qualifying shades and tints; the very sound of them as you 
read should become brush strokes of a master artist. Try to be that artist 
while you are reading this poem. Do not be satisfied till you find just the 
tight tone color, putting it on with just the nght brush stroke of your 
voice. When you finish your beautiful portrait it will be a living, breathing 
thing. 


LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


On a grand scale. 


Warmly tender. 


“Dasht through.” .. . . 


>? 


“laughter . . . 


>? 


miender, tragic .. . 
Smoothly, quietly, 
reverently. 


Proudly. 


Lively, crackling. 


Let each line paint 
its picture! 


ALL 
Warr the Norn Mother saw the Whirlwind 
Hour 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dasht through it all a strain of prophecy, 
Tempered the heap with thrill of human tears 
Then mixt a laughter with the serious stuff. 
Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 
That tender, tragic, ever-changing face; 
And laid on him a sense of the Mystic Powers, 
Moving—all husht—behind the mortal veil. 


ALL 
Here was a man to hold against the world, 
A man to match the mountains and the sea. 


BOYS OR LOW 
The color of the ground was in him, the red 
earth, 
The smack and tang of elemental things: 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
The rectitude and patience of the cliff, 
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“*_, that dares the sea....” 


ellierlagness yi. 


“Theipity tal 


Broad tone and large 
quality. 


Let this line grow. 


mbne nish. etl 


Firmly grip the rhythm 


here. 
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H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
The good-will of the rain that loves all leaves, 


GIRLS OR HIGH 
The friendly welcome of the wayside well, 


L.BOYS OR LOW 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea, . 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn, 


L.GIRLS OR LOW 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars, 


H.GIRLS OR HIGH 
The secrecy of streams that make their way 
Under the mountain to the rifted rock, 


L.GIRLS AND H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
The tolerance and equity of light 
That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 
As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 
To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


ALL 
Sprung from the West 
He drank the valorous youth of a new world. 
The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 
The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 
His words were oaks in acorns; and his thoughts 
Were roots that firmly gript the granite truth. 


Begin easily . . . 


grow. 


This is not the 
grand climax. 


Triumphantly. 


Feel the pulse of the 
rhythm. 


Hold on to vowel 
sounds. 


L.GIRLS AND H.BOYS OR HIGH 
Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 
One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 


| ADD H.GIRLS OR ADD MIDDLE 
To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 


ALL 
The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every 
blow: 


ALL BOYS OR ADD LOW 
The grip that swung the ax in Illinois 
Was on the pen that set a people free. 


ALL 

So came the Captain with the mighty heart; 

And when the judgment thunders split the 
house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest, 

He held the ridgepole up, and spikt again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at 
praise— 

Held on in calm rough-hewn sublimity. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 


ys 


, As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
“... witha great shout ...”” Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 


SOLO 
Pause and quiet contrast And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 
to previous line. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
WALKS AT MIDNIGHT 


Vachel Lindsay 


Eg 


Vachel Lindsay was born in Springfield, Illinois, on November 10, 1879, 
and died in the same house in which he was born, on December 5, 1931. 
He lived his life in the town that Abraham Lincoln made his own, and 
where he lies buried. Very much as Lincoln, Lindsay was incapable of 
smallness, and he possessed a revivalist’s fire for true democracy. He 
preached a “gospel of beauty” but with fine violence he preached also 
against false evaluations, insincerity and pride. It is not surprising in this 
sincere poem against war that the poet should call up the spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln to walk at midnight again as he had so often done before during 
the long agony of the four years of the American Civil War. 

In reading this the key word is in the first line: “It is portentous . . .” 
Look it up so you will understand the full significance of it. In stanza six 
appreciate the last line which tells us what the poet thinks of war: “The 
bitterness, the folly and the pain.” Punctuation is a help in this, but do not 
pause too abruptly or too long over the marks. In “run-on lines,” sustain 
inflection and lengthen the last word slightly. 

A simple pantomime can add to the effectiveness of this. Let the sections 
of HIGH and LOW Voices remain seated, on either side of the section 
of MIDDLE Voices. Those not reading sit with heads bowed in an atti- 
tude of dejection during reading of first four stanzas: raise heads on the 
line, YEA, WHEN THE SICK WORLD CRIES, HOW CAN HE 
SLEEP? and look straight before them while the MIDDLE Voices con- 
tinue to read. Whole chorus rise slowly on the line: HE CANNOT REST 
UNTIL A SPIRIT-DAWN. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS 
AT MIDNIGHT 


L.GIRLS & H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
le is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down. 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards, 

He lingers where his children used to play, 

Or through the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


Simple picture A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 

with homey details. A famous high-top hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 
The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


Quietly. He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us: — as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 


Grow in the line. Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he 
sleep? 
Lift it out. ‘Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 


Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


Faster The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 


He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main. 
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“The bitterness ..... 


Straight forward. 


Very smooth. 


With deliberateness. 


Lift this question . . . 
Diminuendo. 
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He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 


” The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


FULL CHORUS 
He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
Shall come;—the shining hope of Europe free: 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth, 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 


ALL 
It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white 
peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


THIRTEEN SISTERS 
(From John Brown’s Body) 


Stephen Vincent Benet 


Eig 


In this beautiful and powerfully dramatic poem, the poet gives us a vivid 
criticism of the young country called the United States of America. In 
effect he is saying that all our fine words in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, “holding these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness” 
—that these fine words ring a little hollow when “the black ghost wanders 
his house of pain.” We may well read and ponder the indictment and say 
with the author in full tones that in a house called Liberty “it is wrong he 
should wear a chain.” 


With dignity and assur- 
ance. 


A little warning. 


Increase in assurance. 


Glorious climax! 


Firmer warning. 


One person boasting. 


A rumbling warning. 


Carried away with his 
cocky security. 


Make the most of the 
“?’ sounds. 


THIRTEEN SISTERS 


al; ide 
HIRTEEN sisters beside the sea, 


HIGH GIRLS OR HIGH 
(Have a care, my son.) 


ALL 
Builded a house called Liberty 

And locked the door with a stately key. 
None should enter it but the free. 


H.GIRLS OR HIGH 
(Have a care, my son.) 


SOLO I 
The walls are solid as Plymouth Rock. 


LOW GIRLS OR LOW 
(Rock can crumble, my son.) 


SOLO I 
The door of seasoned New England stock. 
Before it a Yankee fighting-cock 
Pecks redcoat kings away from the lock. 


LOW GIRLS OR LOW 
(Fighters can die, my son.) 
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Comfortably, appreciat- 
ing the security and 
warmth of the home. 


Warnings are persistent 


and sad. 


Gaily. 


A vigorous warning. 


Continued gaiety. 


Draw out the diph- 
thongs a little. 


Danger! 
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SOLO II 
The hearth is a corner where sages sit. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
(Sages pass, my son.) 


SOLO II 
Washington’s heart lies under it. 
And the long roof-beams are chiseled and split 
From hickory tough as Jackson’s wit. 


H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
(Bones in the dust, my son.) 


SOLO Ill 
The trees in the garden are fair and fine. 


ALL 
(Trees blow down, my son.) 


SOLO III 
Connecticut elm and Georgia pine. 
The warehouse groans with cotton and swine. 
The cellar is full of scuppernong wine. 


ALL 
(Wine turns sour, my son.) 


L.BOYS & L.GIRLS OR MIDDLE & LOW 
Surely a house so strong and bold, 


H.BOYS & H.GIRLS OR HIGH 
(The wind is rising, my son.) 


Exalted Boast! 

First recognition of 
something not quite 
perfect. 


The storm is almost 
on them! 


Start quietly .. . 


Interrupt fearfully, 
loudly. 


Begin to build... . 


Sharp interruption! 


Deliberately like leaven 
working . 


In great fear. 


Begin to build. . . . 


Climax! 


Doom! 


L.BOYS & L.GIRLS OR MIDDLE & LOW 
Will last till Time is a pinch of mould! 
There is a ghost, when the night is old. 
There is a ghost who walks in the cold. 


H.BOYS & H.GIRLS OR HIGH 
(The trees are shaking, my son.) 


SOLO IV 
The sisters sleep on Liberty’s breast, 


ALL BOYS OR LOW 
(The thunder thunders, my son,) 


SOLO IV 
Like thirteen swans in a single nest. 
But the ghost is naked and will not rest 
Until the sun rise out of the West. 


ALL GIRLS OR HIGH 
(The lightning lightens, my son.) 


L.GIRLS & H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
All night long like a moving stain, 


* 1fGIRLS & L.BOYS OR HIGH & LOW 
(The trees are breaking, my son,) 


L.GIRLS & H.BOYS OR MIDDLE 
The black ghost wanders his house of pain. 
There is blood where his hand has lain. 
It is wrong he should wear a chain. 


* 1FGIRLS & L.BOYS OR HIGH & LOW 
(The sky is falling, my son.) 


* Two separate pitch levels unblended to suggest the cries of many people rising from disaster. 
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- WORK 
, of A Song of Triumph 


) Angela Morgan 


xD 





The imagery of this poem is like that of the ancient Hebrew Psalms. The 
last stanza actually falls into contrasting lines very much like the antiph- 
onal choruses of men and women of the Hebrews, and so it is arranged 
to be read antiphonally. The words are so full of pictures and “sound 
sense’ that they almost speak themselves. Give them full benefit of vowel 
content, with fine consonants, of course. Never overdo the consonants. 


With the “delight of it.” 


Rhetorical questions do 
not take a rising 
inflection. 


With a strong swelling 
pride. Pride is personal. 
Hence the soloist speak- 
ing for all. 


WORK 


W. ALL 
ORK! 


BOYS OR MIDDLE 
Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor, the urge, the delight of it— 
Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 
Setting the brain and the soul on fire— 
Oh, what is so good as the heat of it, 
And what is so glad as the beat of it, 
And what is so kind as the stern command, 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 


ALL 


Work! 


SOLO I 
Thank God for the pride of it, 
For the beautiful, conquering tide of it, 
Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 
Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the blood, 
Mastering stupor and dull despair, 
Moving the dreamer to do and dare. 
Oh, what is so good as the urge of it, 
And what is so glad as the surge of it, 
And what is so strong as the summons deep, 
Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 


ALL 
Work! 
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... Swift race of it.” 


More deliberately. 


Measured beaten “swing 
of it.” A tremendous 
concept in this stanza. 


N 


H.BOYS OR HIGH 
Thank God for the pace of it, 
For the terrible, keen, swift race of it; 
Fiery steeds in full control, 
Nostrils a-quiver to meet the goal. 


H.BOYS AND GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Work, the Power that drives behind, 
Guiding the purposes, taming the mind, 
Holding the runaway wishes back, 
Speeding the energies faster, faster, 
‘Triumphing over disaster. 


L,BOYS OR HIGH AND MIDDLE 
Oh, what is so good as the pain of it, 
And what is so great as the gain of it? 
And what is so kind as the cruel goad, 
Forcing us on through the rugged road? 


ALL 
Work! 


BOYS OR LOW 
Thank God for the swing of it, 
For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 
Passion of labor daily hurled 
On the mighty anvils of the world. 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it? 
And what is so huge as the aim of it? 
Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 
Calling the plan of the Maker out. 





A grand sweep. 
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ALL OR LOW AND MIDDLE 
Work, the Titan; Work, the friend, 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Shaping the earth to glorious end, 


BOYS OR LOW 
Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Doing whatever the Spirit wills— 


BOYS OR LOW 
Rending a continent apart, 


CIRLS OR MIDDLE 
To answer the dream of the Master heart. 


ALL 
Thank God for a world where none may shirk— 
Thank God for the splendor of work! 





PRAYERS OF STEEL 





Carl Sandburg 
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In reading Sandburg aloud, you must be alert to the full picture in every 
line, almost in every word: its sound, its connotation or association. Also, 
you must be alert to the quick changes of rhythm and tempo. Enunciation 
must be very fine, for there is so much content in each word, and there 
are sO many concrete pictures rapidly succeeding one another. Remember 
that invariably he makes a picture stand for a whole idea, but he doesn’t 
usually pause to explain the picture, so you must be sure you know what 
each picture signifies as you read. “Prayers of Steel” illustrates this well. 

In this poem why does he choose a “crowbar”? What can you do with 
a crowbar? What does he suggest should be done with it? In the second 
stanza, why the symbol of the “steel spike”? Of the “skyscraper’’? Is there 
only the picture of the painful beat and hammer in this? Or is there some- 
thing of flowing beauty also? Where do you find it? What is the signif- 
icance of the idea of the whole poem? 


Feel the “beat” 
See pry loose... . 
Seeeeeiiitanid ..:° 


Hit the “stop 
consonants.” 
ive... . “4 


é 


Smooth this out, 
appreciating 
the beauty. 


Seemerer-lot rivets... 


Bw OF SPE EE 


ALL 

| behet me on an anvil, O God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 
Let me pry loose old walls. 

Let me lift and loosen old foundations. 


Lay me on an anvil, O God. 
Beat me and hammer me into a steel spike. 


Drive me into the girders that hold a skyscraper 
together. 

‘Take red-hot rivets and fasten me into the cen- 
tral girders. 

Let me be the great nail holding a skyscraper 
through blue nights into white stars. 


a 





THE MAN WITH THE 
Edwin Markham 


YD 






Written after seeing Millet’s world-famous painting “of a brutalizing 

toiler in the deep abyss of labor,” this great cry for social justice is very 
much in the Greek tradition. While it is a philosophical poem, it should 
by no means be dragged in tempo. The musician would mark it “andante,” 
meaning that it should move forward smoothly and inexorably, not too 
fast, not too slow. Notice how each stanza begins rather low and builds 
to a climax. The poem, then, is a wave-like series of climaxes with the 
grand climax in the final stanza: 

“When this dumb terror shall rise to judge the world . . .” And the 
last line in its breathless hush makes the “Terror” stand out in all its 
nakedness. 

The language of this poem offers a challenge to your vocabulary! When 
you meet that challenge, you will be well repaid for the time spent with 
your dictionary. Even though the language is abstract, speaking of “im- | 
memorial infamies, perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes,” the whole is 
terribly vivid. 


Not too slow. 


Delicate pause. 
Rhetorical questions 
need not have a rising 
inflection. 


~ Build 
to 
climax! 


Sustain inflection. 
Smooth flowing. 
Concept of greatness 
and vastness! Take time 
to fill it out. 


Terrible indictment! 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


: 7 ALL 
Bas by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 


The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 


GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 


Stolid Fear stunned, a brother to the ox? 


BOYS OR LOW 
Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this 


brow? 
ALL 
Whose breath blew out the light within this 
brain? 
GIRLS OR MIDDLE 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; | 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for 
power; 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the 
suns 

And markt their ways upon the ancient deep? 

Down all the caverns of Hell to their last gulf 
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Building 
to 
climax! 


The reaches of the 
imagination! 


Romance, beauty! 


Begin to build 


to climax! 


Pause to let it sink in. 


Begin quietly. 


There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with cries against the world’s 
blind greed— 

More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 

More packt with danger to the universe. 


SOLO I 
What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 


SOLO II 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 


SOLO Ill 
What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 


ALL GIRLS OR MIDDLE 
Thru this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 


BOYS OR MIDDLE AND LOW 

Thru this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, — 

Cries protest to the Powers that made the world, 


ALL 
A protest that is also prophecy. 


L.GIRLS OR LOW 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, | 

This monstrous thing distorted and _soul- 
quencht? 





Lift of hope, of lite that 
is more than bread. 


Cry of Justice! 


Direct address! 
Volume! 


Insinuatingly; 
gradually come to full 
tone; 

Breathlessly, 
deliberately. 
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ALL GIRLS OR LOW AND MIDDLE 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 
Make right the immemorial infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


ALL 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this man? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings—_ 

With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 

When this dumb Terror shall rise to judge the 
world, 

After the silence of the centuries? 
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